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| THE CHURCH OF THE ANGELS, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The 45th anniversary of the church’s consecration is to be celebrated September 29th 
(See page 402) 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Ready This Week 


THE CALL OF THIS PRESENT TIME 


Paper, 10 cts. 


4 Sermon preached by the Rr. Rev. Witt1AM Mannine, Bishop of New York, at the meeting of the 
General Synod at Montreal, Wednesday, September 12, 1934. 


An expression of thoughts by the Bishop of New York as to the call of this present time to the Angli- 
can Communion throughout the world. This sermon is a stirring appeal to all Churchmen of the Anglican 
Communion first, ‘‘to be true to her great spiritual heritage as a part of the Holy, Catholic Church of Christ,” 
second, “to stand for absolute loyalty to Truth from whatever source it may come to us,” third, “to awake to 


the full social message of Christ’s Gospel.” 


Ready About October Ist 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH: 


Heritage of American Christians 


By Tueropore St. Ciair WILL, 
ARBs Bil); 


A book written for the average layman in 
layman’s language, dealing clearly and non- 
technically with the Church’s history, teach- 
ings, usages, and ideals. It is for persons seek- 
ing the Church, for persons about to be con- 
firmed, for the newly confirmed, and for 
Churchmen who feel the need of further 
knowledge of the Church. As a teaching text, 
this new book by Dr. Will, will be found most 


helpful. [¢ is not a controversial book. 


Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 


Before Conducting Your 
Children’s Mission Read— 


HOW TO CONDUCT A 
CHILDREN’S MISSION 
By CuHarves C. JaTHo 


A very practical booklet which answers many 
questions such as Why have a children’s mission? 
How can we accomplish results? What shall we do 
about attendance, charts, decorations, and all other 
details? How can we make the mission anything 
more than just a few days’ enthusiasm, quickly for- 
gotten? Written by one who fully understands the 
problems of conducting a children’s mission. 


Paper, 25 ets. 


Ready Now 


WHO’S WHO IN 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


This book, of convenient pocket size, contains brief 
biographical sketches of more than 1,000 bishops, clerical 
and lay deputies and alternates, and delegates and alter- 
nates to the Woman’s Auxiliary Convention. 


Paper, $1.25 


Our Leading Book This Fall 


A HISTORY OF RELIGION 


By 
HerBert H. 
GOWEN 


Orders are received 
daily from widely sepa- 
rated points for this ex- 
ceptional book. Few his- 
torians are gifted with 
the happy faculty of 
writing at once learn- 
edly and with clarity 
and ease. Dr. Gowen’s 
power to do both makes 
A History of Religion 
a welcomed book to the 
4 general reader and a 
“\ 4 popular one to the stu- 

{ dent of History. This 
book provides a com- 
prehensive survey of 
the religious history of 
mankind from the earliest beginnings down to the present 


time. Over 700 pages. $3.50 
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The Living Church 


Established 1878 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and 
the Thought of the Episcopal Church 
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Rey. Franx Gavin, Tu.D. 
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du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. En- 
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Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘WE DO OUR PART 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


UniTep States AND Possessions, 


Latin - AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 
PENIS PATN Cats < a tuerotetens segne oie: sia $4.00 per year 
Canapa and NEwFOUNDLAND.... 4.50 per year 


OruHeR ForeiGN CouNTRIES...... 5.00 per year 


Church Kalendar 
oe 


SEPTEMBER 
30. Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


OCTOBER 


1. (Monday.) 

7. Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

14. Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 

18. St. Luke. (Thursday.) 

21. Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 

28. SS. Simon and Jude. Twenty-second Sunday 
after Trinity. 

31. Wednesday. 


——_@__—_- 
KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
SEPTEMBER 
30. North Dakota convocation, Grand Forks, 
Neg D. 
OCTOBER 
2-4. Triennial meeting, Church Workers 


Among Colored People, Baltimore. 
5-7. Retreat, conducted by Bishop Booth of 
Vermont, at the Retreat House, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 
5-9. National convention, Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, Atlantic City. 
National convention, Daughters 
King, Atlantic City. 


of the 


8-9. National Council meeting, Atlantic City. 
10. Opening of General Convention. 
—_—_@——_ 
CATHOLIC CONGRESS CYCLE 
OF PRAYER 
OCTOBER 
8. St. Mark’s, Des Moines, Iowa. 


9. St. Matthew’s, Los Angeles, California. 
10. Annunciation, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

11. Mission of the Resurrection, Baguio, P. 6 
12. St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

13. St.. Mark’s,. Jersey City, N. 


Clerical Changes 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Acnew, Rev. Davin S., formerly missionary 
in charge of St. John’s Church, Chesaning, and 
St. John’s Church, Durand, Mich. ; to be in charge 
of Trinity Church, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


Bayne, Rev. Srepuen F., Jr., formerly curate 
at the Chapel of the Intercession, New York 
City; to be rector of Trinity Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. Address, 4005 Washington Ave. 
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Bryru, Rey. W. S., formerly missienary in 
charge of Trinity Church, St. Clair Shores, Mich.; 
has been appointed to St. James’ Church, Detroit, 


and St. Martin’s Mission, Five Points, Mich. 


Burxe, Rev. Harry Tayror, deacon, to be in 
charge of Epiphany Church, Kingsville, and Church 
of the Advent, Alice, Texas (W.T.). Effective 
October Ist. Address, Kingsville, Texas. 


Rev. Eucrene M., formerly in 
charge of St. John’s Chapel, Dunton, Jamaica, 
L. I., N. Y.; to be in charge of St. Mary’s 
Church, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 


CHAPMAN, 


Harrison, Rey. Benyamin I., formerly curate 
at the Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass.; 
to be rector of that church, effective October 15th. 
Address, 28 Brimmer St. 


Humpnreys, Rey. Roserr Frercuer, S.S.J.E., 
formerly assistant at the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Boston, Mass.; to be assistant at the 
Church of the Advent, San Francisco, Calif., 
effective October 7th. Address, 162 Hickory St. 


LircuMaAn, Rev. FrepertcK WILLIAM, as- 
sistant at Grace Church, Ottawa, Kans.; to be 
deacon in charge of that Church, October 31st. 


Mason, Rev. Josrpu C., priest in charge of 
Epiphany Church, Honolulu, Hawaii; also to 
be master at Iolani School for Boys, Honolulu. 


Moorr, Rev. Henry B., 
of St. Paul’s Church, Tombstone, Ariz.; to be 
vicar at St. Andrew's Church, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Address, 2117 W. Jefferson St. 


Puitirrs, Rey. Wenpett, formerly assistant 
chaplain to college students at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; to be rector of Trinity 


formerly in charge 


Church, New Rochelle, N. Y. Effective October 
Ist. 

Prattrs, Rey. Epwarp, fermerly assistant at 
All Saints’ Church, Pontiac, Mich.; to be rec- 


tor of St. Jude’s Church, Fenton, Mich. 


SmitH, Rey. Rosertr D., to be in charge of 
St. John’s Chapel, Dunton, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 


Stoney, Rev. Wiriiam S., formerly rector 
of Holy Trinity Church, Gainesville, Fla.; to be 
rector of Grace Church, Morgantown, N. C. 
(W.N.C.). Effective October 1st. 


Sweetser, Rev. Rosrerr F., formerly rector 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle, Maine; to 
be curate at the Church of the Advent, Boston, 
Mass., effective October 15th. Address, 28 Brim- 


mer St. 


Ze1s, Rev. Haroxp C., rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Steubenville, Ohio; is also rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Steubenville, Ohio. Address, 
EO! Box 323, 

——_e————_ 
NEW ADDRESSES 
Darr, Rev. Oniver B., S.S.J.E., formerly 


144 W. 47th St., New York City; The Church 
of the Advent, 162 Hickory St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Effective October Ist. 


Kerrey, Rev. Harotp H., formerly 2277 So. 
Hobart Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; 40 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Srepcwick, Rev. Tueoporer, formerly St. Paul’s 
Church, Rome, Italy; Sharon, Conn. 

——_@——__- 


RESIGNATIONS 


Bicetow, Rev. NATHANIEL, as priest in charge 
of Grace Church, Ottawa, Kans. Effective October 
31st. 


Drew, Rev. Cuartes P., as vicar of All Saints’ 
Church, McAlester, Trinity Church, Eufaula, and 
Trinity Church, Hartshorne, Okla., due to ill 
health. To be retired. 


Warr, Rev. Warter W., as-rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Savannah, Ga., on account of 
illness, as the result of over-work and climatic 


conditions. Address, Media, Pa. 
—— 


ORDINATIONS 
Priests 
Mitwauxet—The Rev. Epwarp Tuomas Tac- 
Garp was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Booth of Vermont, acting for Bishop Ivins of 
Milwaukee, in the Bishop’s Chapel, Rock Point, 
Burlington, Vt., September 14th. The Rev. Wal- 
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lace J. Gardner presented the ordinand and also 
preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Taggard 
will be vicar at the Chapel of the Intercession, 
New York City. Address, 550 W. 155th St. 


Wesr Missourr—The Rey. Wirriam Aaron 
Driver was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Spencer of West Missouri, in Trinity Church, 
Independence, Mo., September 21st. The ordinand, 
presented by the Rev. Oliver F. Crawford, will 
be priest in charge of Trinity Missicn, Inde- 
pendence, with address at 625 W. Maple Ave. 
The Bishop preached the sermon. 

Deacons 

Hono_tuLtu—GeorGre SHANNON WALKER was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Littell of 
Honolulu in Christ Church, Kealakekua, Kona, 
Hawaii, August 26th. The candidate was presented 


by the Rev. D. Douglas Wallace, and the Bishop 
preached the sermon, 


Kansas—James W. BrerrmMann and VirGIL 
Pirrce Srewarr were ordained deacons by Bishop 
Wise of Kansas in St. James’ Church, Wichita, 
September 2, 1934. The Rev. Joseph Chillingten 


presented the candidates, and the Rey. .Samuel 
E. West preached the sermon. 
The Rev. Mr. Brettmann will continue his 


studies in Sewanee, and the Rev. Mr. Stewart 
has charge of Epiphany Church, Sedan, and St. 
Matthew’s Church, Cedarvale, Kans. Address, 
Sedan, Kans. 


Uprer Sourn Carorina—Max WuitTINGToNn 
was ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Finlay 
of Upper South Carolina in the Outdocr Chapel, 
Kanuga Lake, N. C., September 5th. The candi- 
date was presented by the Rey. James B. Brown, 
and the Rey. T. E. Devlin preached the sermon. 


Plan Your Fall 
Children’s Mission 
Early ———— 


THE “ADVENTURING 
WITH CHRIST” 


program provides a selection of 
three Advent missions for children. 
Each mission offers complete ma- 
terial including the Mlissioner’s 
Manual, Child’s Card, Announce- 
ment Poster, Poster Patterns, But- 
tons, and other auxiliary material. 


These three missions are offered: 


Knights of the Way 
The King’s Henchmen 
Ambassadors of Christ 


WRITE for ex- 
planatory booklet 
ACGLOOD EP riee 
upon request. All 
material published 
and for sale by— 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. 
The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 
as to what shall be published. Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


“Church Unity in California” 


O THE EDITOR: I am not “springing 
to the defense’ of Bishop Sanford, my 
friend and neighbor, whose action at Lone 
Pine in the Owens River Valley you criticize 
in Tue Livinc CHurcH of September 8th. 
He is more than able to take care of himself. 
My purpose in writing is not to defend 
him but to point out two most important 
matters which apparently (for I know noth- 
ing more of the arrangement than the facts 
which you adduce) must have influenced his 
action; but which your editorial seems to 
overlook. 

The first is that his primary responsibility 
to his people and the community is pastoral, 
“My wish” he says “has been to secure for 
the community pastoral care which I am in 
no position to furnish.” If he cannot afford 
to keep a clergyman of this Church in the 
community and it is too remote to send one 
in for visits often enough to shepherd the 
people, what is he to do? He cannot ignore 
the fact that there are other Christians in 
the community who have the same problem 
as well as the same faith. He must face 
the realities of the situation and for the 
sake of his people make the best of its dif- 
ficulties even if it means stretching the in- 
terpretation of a canon. The canons are 
made, or at any rate supposed to be made, 
for man and not man for the canons. This 
case in a small way seems analogous to the 
question of the Sabbath in our Lord’s day. 

The second matter concerns the Commu- 
nion. Bishop Sanford has not surrendered 
his right of visitation. He purposes to give 
our people their Communion as often as 
he can. He sanctions their receiving it at 
other times if they desire from the Methodist 
minister. ; 

Now this is just such a situation as the last 
Lambeth Conference contemplated. This 
Church in America has “set forth” no prin- 
ciples to guide action in this case. It rests 
therefore with the discretion of the Bishop. 
The bishops at Lambeth evidently did not 
think that the whole Anglican communion 
was compromised by their action in ad- 
mitting that under circumstances precisely 
like those at Lone Pine our people might 
properly receive Communion in this way. 
They did not believe that the Anglican 
approach to unity was jeopardized by such 
occasional action. 

I cannot imagine that this attempt to exer- 
cise one’s pastoral responsibility in a dif- 
ficult situation is to become the causa celébre 
which you fear or hope (I am not sure 
which). But I wish it might. The discus- 
sion would perhaps help us to clear away 
some of the mists of an ecclesiasticism which 
refuses to see facts. It might help us, further, 
to persuade some of our brethren that it is 
not and cannot be Christian to refuse con- 
sistently to be found where Christ seems 
glad to go. 

(Rt. Rev.) Epwarp L. Parsons, 

San Francisco. Bishop of California. 

———o——_. 
Lectures Misrepresented 


ape THE EDITOR: Kindly permit me 
to state through your columns that the 
views attributed to me in the Chicago 
Tribune of September 8th entirely misrepre- 
sent what I said in my lectures at Tower 
Hill, Michigan. When I said “Much of 


Christian ethics seems—to many of our con- 
temporaries—little more than the whims and 
vagaries, not to say the bitter prejudices 
and sharp bigotries, of Mrs. Grundy,” the 
news reporter left out the words “to many 
of our contemporaries.’ The omission of 
these words of course entirely altered the 
meaning of the statement. 

I am asking the favor of space for this let- 
ter, since a number of persons, I find, liv- 
ing far from Chicago, have taken at face 
value the newspaper account of my ad- 
dresses. The situation is as embarrassing 
to my Congregational hosts as it is to my- 
self. I regret this particularly, since they 
were in no sense responsible for the misrepre- 
sentation. (Rev.) FREDERICK C. GRANT. 

Evanston, Ill. 

ot ees 
Personalizing Missions 

O THE EDITOR: I have just been 

reading your editorial of August 25th 
about the budget problem which faces Gen- 
eral Convention, and your estimated need of 
a minimum 20 to 25 per cent increase in the 
Church’s income. It moves me to put down 
on paper an idea that has come into my 
head, and send it to you. If it be but the 
useless impertinence of an outsider, it can 
be ignored and forgotten. But there is just 
a chance that it may be of some use to 
the Church that I once served and learned 
to love; so here it is: 

Here in England, as ‘you know, our mis- 
sionary work is done by different societies, 
each looking after its own bit of the mis- 
sion field and enlisting its own body of sup- 
porters. With you, the Church as a whole 
is its own missionary society: the parishes 
make their contributions to the central fund, 
which are then disbursed according to the 
budget. Theoretically I have no doubt that 
your system is right; but practically it is 
ours that gets the money, since human in- 
terest is more readily aroused on_ behalf 
of some particular piece of work than of a 
general fund. So, I ask myself, is it possible 
to combine the theoretical soundness of the 
American system with the practical efficacy 
of the English? I believe it is, on some 
such scheme as the following: 

1. First fix a certain sum to be taken as a 
unit, both for contributions and for expendi- 
ture. Suppose, for’ the sake of illustration, 
that the unit were $50. Then a parish with 
a quota of $50 a year would be a one unit 
parish; one with a quota of $1,500 a thirty 
unit parish. A piece of mission work requir- 
ing expenditure of $50 a year would be a 
one unit piece of work; one requiring $2,000 
a forty unit piece of work. And so on. 

2. Survey the mission field, foreign, home, 
and domestic, and divide it up into sections. 
Tabulate these sections, showing the num- 
ber of units in each. Then tabulate the par- 


ishes, showing the number of units in the 


quota of each. 

3. Allot to each parish certain definite 
patches of the mission field of which the 
units equal its quota units. Where possible, 
let every parish have a bit of foreign field, 
a bit of home field, and a bit of domestic 
field, so chosen that their sum total of units 
equals its quota unit. : 

4. Let each parish be given to understand 
that it has a definite link with and re- 
sronsibility for the work of the patches 
alloted to it. Let every missionary know of 
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the parish or parishes thus interested in 
his work, to whom he will report when he 
goes home on furlough. 

Now, sir, I believe that such a scheme 
would maintain the sound American prin- 
ciple, in that it would be the Church as a 
whole which laid upon each parish its re- 
sponsibility for certain work, and was the 
agent for transmitting its help. But I believe 
also that the interest aroused by this link- 
ing up of givers with definite pieces of 
work supported would do more than any- 
thing else in the next three years to bring 
about the increase of income that is neces- 
sary. (Rev.) LEonARD Hopcson, 

Canon of Winchester. 

Winchester, England. 

es 


Moratoriums a Mistake? 


O THE EDITOR: Is it possible that 

the American branch of God’s Holy 
Catholic Church is going to make the serious 
mistake of attempting to controvert the will 
of God? We hear much about moratoriums 
on ordinations. Can we not learn a lesson 
from material life? Our nation has this year 
destroyed many of God’s blessings in the 
“blowing under of crops’ and the mora- 
torium on sowing, with which when duly 
harvested God has heretofore so wonder- 
fully provided for man. As a result He has 
apparently seen fit to punish us for our un- 
natural and unspiritual laws and now we 
face a famine. Admittedly we did not have 
too much, but our problem was and is to get 
the food (God’s gifts) to the consumer (His 
people). We have tried to controvert His 
will. The winter promises to bring punish- 
ment. 

Now the Church threatens to discontinue 
ordinations. Fr. McKim is right when he 
says that ordination “is an undeniable right 
to young men to answer a Divine Call” 
(L. C., August 25th). Will we shut our 
ears to God’s voice, choke it off from those 
to whom it is directed? If so may we not 
soon face a spiritual famine in which we 


‘shall be starved for God’s means of grace 


—the sacraments? Heavenly food may well 
be lost by an unholy controversion of His 
will, even as has been the earthly food. Let 
us take warning from the experience of our 
unfortunate brethren in the Church of Fin- 
land, which, without an episcopate today, 
as a result of such neglect, is no longer a 
Church. Without the priesthood we have no 
Church and no sacraments and without such 
Christians starve. 

The problem is not one of too many priests, 
but of getting them to the cures which need 
ministering. “The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers few.” 

(Rev.) JoHN Quincy Martin. 

Gibbsboro, N. J. 

———@—_—_—_ 


The Church’s Responsibility 


4B THE EDITOR: In your issue of 
+ August 11th, Bishop Sterrett’s brief ar- 
ticle upon The Church’s Responsibility makes 
this ringing challenge: 

“Whenever and wherever we are faced 
with an issue that means a choice between 
the serving of humanity and any other ob- 
ject whatsoever, then the Church must speak, 
no matter what the cost.” 

There is more than a ton of dynamite in 
that challenge. And its explosive force can 
be readily applied. For if we trace the cause 
of our economic parado x—widespread 
poverty in the midst of superabundance— 
we can easily find it in our modern bank- 
ing system. That system is shamelessly dis- 
serving humanity and holding up millions 
of dollars belonging to the people. This is 
greatly deplored by honest bankers, who in- 
dividually cannot remedy the evil. 

But the Church can. If she will open her 
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Bible, its light will reveal the truth that 
our whole banking system is founded upon 
a forbidden economic practice; that the ex- 
acting of interest on money is absolutely 
condemned. Indeed, interest is classified by 
the Old Testament prophets with murder 
and adultery—the triple alliance which 
brought Jerusalem to its ruin in 600 B.C. 

Turning to the New Testament we find 
the greatest Authority defines interest as the 
unjust gain of one who “reaps where he 
has not sown” (St. Matthew 25). 

Strange to say, some men profess to see 
in this chapter an endorsement of the usury 
practice. Such is a pitiable misinterpretation, 
roundly condemned by the fact that the early 
Church definitely forbade interest. The 
Church then gave way to the financier’s de- 
mands, on ther ground of “expediency.” She 
forgot that it was “expediency” which cruci- 
fied Christ. He had denounced the profiteer- 
ing hierarchy as a generation of “vipers” 
—for the Hebrew word for interest means 
“to bite like a serpent.’ 

May we respectfully request Bishop Ster- 
rett to carry this dynamite to the General 
Convention? Then, if it is definitely applied, 
we will set off one of the grandest ex- 
plosions that have ever cleansed human his- 
tory. (Rey.) JAMEs L. SMILEY. 

Annapolis, Md. 

——_@e——_- 


“The Church and Public Libraries” 


O THE EDITOR: I was interested in 

reading the article The Church and Pub- 
lic Libraries, by Alexander B. Andrews 
(L. C., August 25th). 

While in my local! library recently, I 
noticed that there were very few periodicals 
of any kind in the magazine rack, and only 
two of a religious nature: a Lutheran and a 
Christian Science magazine. 

I asked the librarian if she would like my 
copy of THE Livinc CHurcH if I sent it to 
the library each week after I had read it. 
She replied that they would be very glad to 
have it, as they were unable to purchase 
many periodicals because of their reduced ap- 
propriation. 

I would rather buy them a subscription 
and thereby help you too, but as this is 
financially impossible, I feel at least as if 
some persons may read about our Church 
who otherwise would have no opportunity 
to do so. . : MirIAM J. STEWART. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

——__-_@——_ 


The Rev. W. S. Pond’s Letter 


O THE EDITOR: I am inclined to 

write you and the readers of THE Liv- 
ING CHURCH about the amazing and curi- 
ous letter of the Rev. Walter S. Pond in 
the issue of September 1st, in the matter of 
the three days’ requirement about marriage. 
He says that in a week four men applied to 
him for marriage—two “Episcopalians” as he 
terms them, one Roman Catholic, one Chris- 
tian Scientist. He felt that he could not 
marry the two “Episcopalians,’ on account 
of the three days, and so sent them to a 
“minister”; the Roman Catholic and the 
Scientist he did marry. Why could he marry 
people out of his own religion, without the 
three days’ lapse, when the three days ap- 
ply just as much to the priest as to the two 
people being married? 

Again, why could he send two couples to a 
“minister” not of their religion, with whom 
they should have nothing to do in the first 
place, just to evade the canon? He does not 
state that in these two cases there was any 
accident, like that which he later speaks of 
(it seems to me that accidents such as he 


instances are very rare, and should not 
deter the Church from an eminently wise 
rule). 


There lies at the root of this particular 
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group of difficulties or supposed ones, the 
cardinal matter of marriage and its rela- 
tion to the Church; and the relation to the 
community of souls of one of our clergy. 

1. Christian marriage is the joining of two 


persons capable of contracting that rela- 
tionship; the officiating priest does not 
marry, nor do the witnesses—the people 


themselves contract marriage. 

The Church has taught us that it is seemly 
and wise to come to it for our marriages to 
be blessed. When we send our people away to 
a “minister” who, frankly, as a matter of 
fact, has no power to bless, or would say 
that he had, we stultify ourselves and our 
religion. When we marry Roman Catholics 
we almost inevitably put a stumbling-block 
between them and the only religion they 
will ever practice to the end of their lives; 
it is, in such a case, a tremendously seri- 
ous step to take; it is not just “putting one 
over’ on the local Roman Catholic authori- 
ties. In the case of the Scientist, there is no 
possible good reason for giving the marriage 
our blessing, when they will never receive 
any other benefit of its grace, nor wish for 
any other sacrament. By the way, the Roman 
Catholic probably, but not surely in every 
case, had been refused marriage for some 
good reason in his own Church. 

2. A priest stands in the community to 
represent and to serve the Church and human 
souls. He deals with spiritual powers and 
spiritual truths; he is not just an “Episcopal 
minister,” a certain brand of mild and foolish 
social service zealot, to do anything asked 
without instructing those who come to him, 
asking for what he has to give. People, 
frankly, must play fair with sacramental 
grace; they must recognize the loving and 
compassionate God in it, must adhere to 
Him and His religion if they are to feed 
and wash themselves at His feet and listen 
to His voice. 

It may be said in all kindness that it is no 
kindness to shower on indiscriminate souls, 
untaught and undisciplined, the unspeakable 
riches of grace, for which they are not pre- 
pared, or with which they cannot cooperate. 
So a priest is not a “minister” in any sense 
(except the rubrical sense in the Prayer 
Book, where any of the three orders are 
thus termed), but a man set apart to deal 
with sin, and to bring the Person of our 
God, the Incarnate Saviour, into our lives; 
to share in our Lord’s Passion himself, and 
if it be His Will, to suffer his own heart 
to be broken for his fellow men; and lastly, 
to try the most difficult task of saving his 
own soul. (Rey.) Paut Rocers FIsH. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


—_@—_——_- 
New York’s Fresh Air Fund 


O THE EDITOR: One of New York’s 
oldest agencies of mercy has this sum- 
mer provided 2,209 vacation periods of two 
weeks in length to tired women and children, 
a larger number than ever before in its 102 


years of existence. Many of them were kept | 


longer than two weeks because of their phys- 
ical condition. 

They went to Sarah Schermerhorn House 
at Milford, to Wiltwyck, West Park, and to 
Rethmore Home at Tenafly, N. J. They were 
sent by the New York Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission Society. 

As a member of the board of managers, 
I am especially pleased. As someone who is 
interested in health care of children, I feel 
that the society has rendered a great com- 
munity service. Many of these people were 
so anemic from trying to live for months 
on inadequate relief, that country care and 
regular feeding were absolutely essential, if 
they were not to become permanently public 
charges. ; 

The last party of 393 was sent, in spite of 
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the fact that the society had not received 
donations to pay for their care. 

This has created a serious financial prob- 
lem. 

It is hoped that some people who have not 
as yet contributed to the Fresh Air Fund 
will send a donation to Eugene W. Stet- 
son, Treasurer, 38 Bleecker street, New York. 

New York City. BetH KErRLey. 

———_@——— 
“Transfers and Lost Members” 


O THE EDITOR: The article in THE 

Livinc CuHurcH of August 25th regard- 
ing transfers and lost membership seems 
much too serious and. detailed in intention 
to be allowed to pass in silence. As a vestry- 
man of some ten years experience and as a 
communicant for a good many more I wish 
opportunity for criticism of the above named 
article by Miss Schutt. In the first place 
any person received through the sacramental 
means of baptism and presumably confirma- 
tion, is both a “member”, and a “com- 
municant” of the Holy Catholic Church re- 
gardless of codes and canons and actions of 
conventions. Such persons remain members 
and communicants unless expelled, or ex- 
communicated, by proper ecclesiastical au- 
thority and are entitled to the sacraments 
of the Church. 

I am not a lawyer and speak subject to 
correction but it appears to me that the 
proposed revision of Canon 42, particularly 
Section ii, paragraph two, amounts in fact 
to an effort at excommunication since it 
speaks of “restoration to communicant status,” 
with. the unavoidable implication that some- 
one not very clearly designated has attempted 
to deprive, that is excommunicate, other- 
wise innocent persons from Church privileges 
and obligations. It is impossible to “restore” 
a person to something unless he has previ- 
ously been deprived of it. Perhaps the pro- 
posed revisions intend to refer to ‘parish 
membership” rolls instead of communicant; 
a highly important distinction about which 
the proposal in question leaves us in am- 
biguity. This implied threat of deprivation 
of sacred communicant rights and status has 
an unpleasant flavor about it, as well as be- 
ing of doubtful legality. Since certain 
parish priests have exercised rather freely 
their presumed right to purge their rolls, or 
visiting list, or “membership” lists, of pre- 
sumed deadwood (which it sometimes isn’t) 
why is it considered necessary to draw up 
this elaborately meticulous code? There are 
cases on record, perhaps a great many, in 
which persons have been automatically ex- 
cluded from parish rolls “entirely inde- 
pendent of any one’s desire in the matter” 
as recommended in Miss Schutt’s article. The 
resulting natural human resentments and 
quarrels far offset, in my own opinion, any 
possible good accomplished by such arbitrary 
actions. 

Somewhat the same criticism applies to 
the proposed “registration system.” Does any 
one really seriously believe that American 
Church members are going to carry around 
with them little cards as signification of com- 
municant membership and rights? If so then 
such person must have a very curious con- 
ception of at least the masculine . portion 
of the community. I am personally aware 
of attempts to carry out card systems which 
have fallen of their own weight; hence my 
rejection of this plan. It smacks of the ef- 
ficiency expert a mile off. 

Anyone who has to do with budgets, assess- 
ments, and apportionments has often sighed 
for a really accurate estimate of both 
parochial and national membership, but after 
all it is not one of the most vital prob- 
lems in front of us... . 

In all such membership and _ parochial 
problems it has always seemed to me far 
more important to hold on to people to the 
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limits of patience and even beyond, rather 
than to seek new ways of casting them out. 
A few pounds of increased spiritual energy, 
patience, tolerance of the tares in the wheat, 
and education are, in my humble opinion, 
worth tons of codes and canon law. 
FREDERICK EHRENFELD. 
Hamilton Village, Philadelphia. 
ae. ee 
Clergy Unemployment Insurance 


ale THE EDITOR: There has been a 
good deal of correspondence appearing 
in your columns relating to the unemployed 
clergy. With very few exceptions there have 
been no practical suggestions for the solu- 
tion of the problem. Instead, correspondents 
have gone into questions relating to place- 
ment, the diaconate, and many other prob- 
lems which, while interesting in themselves, 
do not in any way help the priest who is now 
unemployed. 

One recent correspondent made the sug- 
gestion that the support of the needy clergy 
be a first charge on the funds of the diocese. 
While this suggestion has its merits it will 
be seen at once that this throws the burden 
onto the shoulders of the laity. It seems 
to me that the burden, and it ought not to be a 
burden, should rest on the shoulders of the 
clergy, and that the solution of the problem 
is to be found in the establishing of an in- 
surance fund from mandatory contributions 
by the clergy. 

I believe I am right in saying that the 
Pension Fund assessments now amount to 
about $1,000,000 a year. This represents 74% 
per cent on an income of $14,000,000 per an- 
num. Now if we deduct $4,000,000 as repre- 
senting rectory allowances, this would give 
the clergy a cash income of $10,000,000 a 
year. Three per cent of this amount would 
give an income of $300,000. Supposing that 
there are 500 unemployed clergy, this would 
give them $600 a year, or $50 a month. Now 
$50 a month is not a large income, but it 
would be something, and would at least pre- 
vent men from going onto relief rolls or be- 
coming objects of charity. 

It will be seen, of course, that the heaviest 
burden will fall on the men with the smaller 
stipends, for it is harder for a man with 
$1,000 a year to give up $30 than it is for 
a man with $2,000 a year to give up $60, 
or a bishop with $10,000 to give up $300; 
but a little thought will show that $30 a year 
is less than ten cents a day, and ten cents 
a day is not a very large contribution to such 
an imsurance scheme. If men knew that by 
making such contribution they were assured 
of an income when they “lost their parish” 
I think there are very few priests who would 
not be willing to make such contribution. 
Some form of social insurance is undoubtedly 
coming for industry; why then should the 
clergy not be willing to establish some form 
of social insurance for themselves? 

The clergy who are unemployed are largely 
involuntarily so. They have no desire to be 
idle, they want to do the work for which 
they have been trained and ordained, but 
when it comes to a question of securing such 
work they are practically helpless. Appeals 
to the Bishop or to the brother clergy for help 
in the matter of finding work finds the 
Bishop and clergy, as one priest recently 
put it, “at sea.” Meanwhile the unemployed 
clergy are still unemployed. . 

Bishops and clergy who are secure in their 
tenures have little cause for worry, but 
does this relieve them entirely of all re- 
sponsibility in the matter? While there may 
be no legal responsibility for the care of the 
brethren, is there not a moral obligation? 
Industry and governments in many countries 
have decided in the affirmative, and have 
made the moral obligation a legal one. 
Should it be necessary to force the clergy 
to recognize a corresponding obligation. I 
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think it would be unfair to make the sup- 
port a direct charge against diocesan funds, 
but I cannot but believe that it would be 
entirely fair to make such support an obliga- 
tion of the clergy, bishop, priests, and 
deacons themselves. I think perhaps the 
clergy would then be interested in learning 
who the needy clergy are and perhaps be 
less indifferent to their needs, and at the 
same time assure themselves of some support 
in their own time of need, if such a day 
should come for them. 
(Rev.) H. HAwKINs. 
West Yarmouth, Mass. 
hs sae 
White Linen Vestments 


O THE EDITOR: We are sometimes 

told by some of our “advanced” men, 
and I have seen it stated in print, that a 
white linen eucharistic vestment or chasuble 
is not really a vestment or chasuble, but 
merely a surplice without sleeves. 

The idea that a vestment must depend 
upon the thickness of the cloth is surely 
a mistaken one—just as mistaken as the 
idea which some people have that a wafer 
is not really bread on account of its being 
very thin. 

Here is a fact which I think should settle 
the matter. White linen vestments are in 
use in the Orthodox Eastern Church—though 
to what extent I am not aware. 

About thirty years ago I attended the 
Divine Liturgy in the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Lowell, Mass. I was only a short 
distance from the altar. The celebrant wore 
a white linen chasuble of the Eastern pat- 
tern. 

Only a few days ago, August 15th—feast 
of the Falling Asleep of Blessed Mary (as 
the day is called in the Eastern Church) — 
I attended the Liturgy in the room fitted up 
as a chapel of the Greek Orthodox Church 
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in this city of Halifax, and the celebrating 


priest wore a white linen chasuble. My 
Greek friends inform me that such vest- 
ments are frequently used in their com- 
munion. W. E. ENMAN. 
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“Common Sense 
About Religion” 
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32 Bishops support it 


“Almost indispensable” 
“The one volume” to have 


Prices from $2.50 to $1.00 


Postcard to 


HOLY CROSS* PRESS 


West Park, N. Y., brings price list 


RAVELERS who 

are accustomed to 
the best find here every 
possible comfort, con- 
venience, and _ refine- 
ment. 


Surprisingly 
Low Rates 


Finest cuisine—Club 
breakfasts, regular 
luncheons and dinners, 
and a la carte service. 
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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


Problems of General Convention 
( Continued ) 


8. Problems of the Clergy 


HE specifically clerical problems with which the Church 

is faced may be grouped under four heads: Ordinations, 

Placement and Removal, Salaries and Unemployment, 
and Retirement. All of these have been discussed at length in 
the columns of THe Livinc CHurcH and other Church 
papers and it is impossible to do more in the space of this edi- 
torial than to summarize some fundamental conceptions under 
each heading. 


ORDINATIONS 


HE question of ordinations is of very great importance 

because the exercise of greater care in accepting postulants 
and candidates and in ordaining men to the sacred ministry 
would go far toward the solution of such problems as misfits 
in the ministry, clergy unemployment, and the like. Let us state 
at.the outset that we have no sympathy for the view that there 
should be a moratorium on ordinations. The Church never 
needed new blood of the best type in her ministry as much as 
she does today. We regard it as one of the most hopeful signs 
of the time that God is manifestly calling so many young men 
who are alert, vigorous, and alive to the changing conditions 
of the day to service in the priesthood of His Church. To inter- 
fere with that divine vocation would not lessen but increase 
our problems in future years. It is the constant infusion of new 
blood from the ranks of the laity through ordination that keeps 
the Church close to the lives of her people. 

But that does not mean that bishops, standing committees, 
deans of seminaries, examining chaplains, and all others con- 
cerned with the admission and training of aspirants to the 
priesthood should not exercise the greatest care in seeing that 
only those who have a true vocation and show themselves to 
be eminently fitted for the ministry should be admitted to holy 
orders. The time to eliminate misfits so far as possible is before 
ordination. Rectors must not hesitate to discourage youthful 
members of their parishes who feel that they want to study for 


the ministry but who have little or no apparent vocation for it. 
Seminary officials perform a valuable service in keeping their 
standards at the highest level possible, bearing in mind the fact 
that spiritual capacity must go hand in hand with educational 
attainments in the training of priests. Bishops ought particu- 
larly to exercise care in the weeding out of material of little 
promise, and especially ought they exercise the greatest dis- 
cretion in accepting men whose candidacy has been frowned 
upon by the bishop of another diocese. Standing committees 
should take their responsibilities seriously and not make the 
approval of candidates a merely routine and perfunctory 
matter. 

All of these things can be done without any change in the 
canons of the Church. What is necessary is not more legisla- 
tion but more exercise of discretion and common sense by those 
charged with responsibility in the Church in connection with 
the training and ordination of her clergy. 


PLACEMENT AND REMOVAL 


UR present system for the placement of the clergy is 

haphazard, inefficient, and unspiritual. A clergyman 
looking for a parish has to make the rounds of available pulpits 
and exhibit himself therein much as Negroes were exhibited 
on slave blocks for examination by their prospective masters 
before the abolition of slavery. There is not even a Code of 
Fair Competition to govern the selection. “The system is 
antiquated, inadequate, and grossly unfair to the clergy, ves- 
tries, and congregations alike. 

Two possible solutions have been offered. One is the setting 
up of some sort of placement bureau, functioning somewhat as 
do the trustees of the Church Pension Fund. This system does 
not appeal to us particularly. The records kept by such a 
bureau would either be so personal as to be libelous or else so 
impersonal as to render them useless. 

The second solution is to substitute a system of mission for 
the present system of calls and election, giving the Bishop the 
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power and responsibility for the placement of his clergy. At 
the present time he has the responsibility but in the case of 
parishes lacks the power and so is practically unable to live up 
to his responsibility. This would mean making our Church an 
episcopal Church in fact as well as name, placing it on a par 
with the Methodist and Roman Catholic communions in this 
respect. At present we are the only communion in Christendom 
that insists upon having bishops and at the same time so limits 
‘their powers that they are unable to cope with so elementary a 
problem as that of the placement of the clergy. 

For our part we are in favor of giving our bishops the 
power of mission, tempering it by requiring the advice and 
consent of vestries, and also giving them the power of removal 
or transfer under the same conditions. With this power would 
go the placing of definite responsibility upon the shoulders of 
the Bishop for seeing that all of the clergymen of his diocese, 
who were not incapacitated or unemployable, had suitable 
clerical employment. That leads us to consideration of the 
question of 


SALARIES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE Livinc Cuvrcu has just made a survey of the pres- 

ent situation in the Church with reference to clerical 
salaries and unemployment, the results of which are tabulated 
and discussed elsewhere in this issue. A questionnaire mailed to 
all of the clergy in the Episcopal Church in continental United 
States resulted in the discovery of only 79 priests who are in- 
voluntarily unemployed and 32 others engaged in secular em- 
ployment because of inability to obtain clerical employment. 
Approximately half of the clergy of the Church replied to the 
questionnaire, but bearing in mind the fact that priests without 
suitable employment would be more likely to reply to the ques- 
tionnaire than those well placed it seems likely that the figure 
of 111 represents more than half and probably nearly all of 
those in this category. Some of these are undoubtedly unem- 
ployable for one reason or another. We confess that we are 
surprised that this figure is not considerably larger. It seems to 
us definitely to indicate that the question of clergy unemploy- 
ment has been greatly overrated in most discussions of this sub- 
ject. While we have the utmost sympathy for the unemployed 
clergy, the results of this survey seem to indicate that as a class 
the clergy have been much less affected by the problem of un- 
employment than other classes, whether professional, business, 
or laboring groups. Nevertheless, regardless of their numbers, 
the unemployed clergy pose a problem that must be faced by 
General Convention. 

In the matter of salaries, the survey reveals great uneven- 
ness. We should like to see a definite statement by General 
Convention urging upon dioceses the adoption of a minimum 
clerical stipend, including an allowance for priests employable 
but unemployed. This will vary in different parts of the coun- 
try, according to varying needs and resources, and so cannot be 
made uniform on a national basis. Minimum wages are now 
definitely a part of the national economy and unemployment 
insurance is likely soon to become so. Should the Church do 
less for her clergy than the State does for her citizens? 

The question of Pension Fund premiums naturally enters 
into this discussion. Would it not be feasible and desirable to 
restudy the basis for pension premiums and base these on a 
sliding scale rather than a flat percentage basis as at present? 
The parish that can barely find a salary of $1,000 for its rector 
is often hard pressed to ‘raise an additional 7%4% for his pen- 
sion premium, whereas the parish that pays $4,000 or $5,000 a 
year could well pay an assessment of 10 or 12% or even more 
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with little difficulty. Federal and State income taxes are levied 
on a sliding scale and it seems to us that pension assessments 
ought to be similarly calculated. 

The Church does have a definite responsibility toward her 
clergy. When a man is ordained he is consecrated to the service 
of God in a special way and if he performs that service faith- 
fully, conscientiously, and well, he is entitled to adequate sup- 
port from the Church. He is not entitled to that support if he 
proves unfaithful or incapable, and in such cases he might 
better return to secular pursuits. 


RETIREMENT 


ISHOP CAPERS, in his paper read before the Church 

Congress last April and published in THE LIVING 
Cuurcu of April 28th, presented a convincing argument 
for the compulsory retirement of the clergy, including bishops, 
at the age of 72. Indeed, as Bishop Capers has well pointed 
out, the compulsory retirement of the bishop is of even greater 
importance to the Church than that of the priest. But the 
clergyman’s retirement income should not be endangered by 
the exercise of his ministry in ways that do not contribute to 
the unemployment of his fellow clergy. 

This again would necessitate a change in the Pension Fund. 
Such a change could well be considered in conjunction with 
the changing of the basis of assessment from a fixed to a 
progressive basis as recommended above. 

The ideal toward which we ought to aim is that of a 
vigorous ministry of picked men, carefully selected before 
ordination, placed and transferred in parishes or other Church 
work by an intelligent and systematic system, assured of an 
adequate income, and compelled to retire on an adequate pen- 
sion but with provision for exercising their ministry when they 
have reached an age agreed upon by the Church. Thus the 
fear of economic instability could be removed from the minds 
of the clergy and the entire Church would be greatly bene- 
fited. As Bishop Capers has well observed, “The progress of 
the Church depends upon a vital, effective ministry and this 
can only be achieved through a definite system of calling, pre- 
paring, and placing the ministry, with retirement as an in- 
tegral part of the system.” 

Saat ah anes 


E HAVE examined with interest dn Order for the 

Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Com- 

munion, published privately by a ‘‘committee of four” 

under the chairmanship of the Rev. John W. Suter, Jr. The 

pamphlet claims no authority but is set forth in the hope that 

hedaei its use “with several types of congrega- 

in Viewpoint? ‘10M over a period of months (presum- 

ably on special occasions) can yield a 
significant number of wise opinions as to its value.” 

The pamphlet itself is a mild revision of the Prayer Book 
office of Holy Communion. Certain permissive parts of the 
service, as the Decalog and those of the comfortable words 
that are not attributed to our Lord, are omitted and the ru- 
brics are simplified. Three paragraphs of the Prayer for the 
Church are bracketed, with the notation that “the priest may, 
at his discretion, omit any or all of the indented paragraphs.” 
The General Confession is somewhat changed and shortened 
and an alternative form of Absolution is given. The proper 
preface for Ascension Day is slightly changed, the principal 
variation being the omission of the word “up” after the word 
“ascended.” The Prayer of Humble Access is returned to its 
old position before the recent revision and is combined with a 
part of the Prayer of Consecration. 
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In the Prayer of Consecration the words “oblation and 
satisfaction” are omitted and the last phrase in the invocation 
is changed to read “. . . may be strengthened and refreshed 
both in body and soul.” Indeed, the references to our Lord’s 
Body and Blood are deleted everywhere except in the words 
of Institution. The new preface before the Lord’s Prayer is 
omitted but one is added before the Thanksgiving, the form 
of which has been somewhat changed. The words of Adminis- 
tration are supplemented by an alternative form “where the 
method of intinction is used.”’ Several post-Communion prayers 
are added. 

As a piece of academic scholarship, this revision of the 
Office of Holy Communion strikes us as interesting though 
not particularly significant. Where the consciences of indi- 
vidual clergymen permit them to use this form in place of the 
one set forth by the Book of Common Prayer, it may prove 
useful or it may be simply confusing to worshippers. As the 
authors observe, “Experience alone will show whether or not 
at some future time it may be expedient to submit this, or per- 
haps some other, order to General Convention for authoriza- 
tion.” : 

If we are not enthusiastic over this publication, at least we 
do not condemn it. Neither, we observe, does our con- 
temporary, the Churchman. This latter fact is somewhat sur- 
prising to us in view of the hue and cry that that periodical 
raised at the time of the publication of the dmerican Missal. 
In its issue of May 30, 1931, the Churchman expressed its 
belief that ‘worshippers have a right to demand that, whatever 
deviations may occur for special purposes, the services should 
be loyal to the Prayer Book norm.” With that dictum we fully 
agree. As we have pointed out in these columns many times, 
the American Missal is loyal to the Prayer Book norm, but 
we question whether a publication that deliberately deletes all 
references to the Real Presence in the Holy Eucharist can be 
so considered. Yet the Churchman not only commends this new 
publication but expresses itself as willing “to forward copies 
as ordered.” Either the viewpoint of the Churchman has 
changed since 1931, when it opened its columns to all sorts 
of attacks on the American Missal, including one by the father 
of the principal editor of the present booklet, or else its avowed 
Liberalism is considerably affected by the particular foot that 
a given shoe is designed to fit. 

neers go ere 


E ARE publishing in this issue two letters bearing 

upon the election of Dr. John Torok as Suffragan 

Bishop of Eau Claire that are both interesting and 
important. It will be recalled that we reprinted in our issue 
of July 28th a letter from Canon J. A. Douglas, originally 
published in the Church Times, which 
appeared to cast doubt upon Bishop 
Torok’s consecration ten years ago and 
upon his election last May as Suffragan Bishop of Eau Claire. 
We observed at that time, “If Canon Douglas has in his posses- 
sion facts that are not generally known and that ought to be 
taken into consideration by General Convention before ratify- 
ing Bishop Torok’s election, he ought either to make those 
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facts public or to communicate them to the Presiding Bishop.” . 


In reply to this editorial Canon Douglas has sent us the 
letter that we are publishing in this issue. In it he raises two 
points that he thinks ought to be cleared up. We referred his 
letter to Bishop Wilson of Eau Claire who is at once Bishop 
Torok’s Diocesan and the chairman of the special committee 
appointed by the Presiding Bishop to investigate Bishop 
Torok’s status, and we are also publishing his reply herewith. 
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It seems to us that Bishop Wilson has answered Canon 
Douglas’ objections very satisfactorily and we hope that his 
statement will remove any lingering doubts as to Bishop 
Torok’s status. The situation is admittedly a unique one and 
one for which there is no provision in the Constitution and 
Canons of our Church. Nevertheless, the project of which 
Bishop Torok’s election as Suffragan of Eau Claire is a part 
is so significant that we feel that no mere legalistic objection 
should be allowed to interfere with it. Bishop Wilson’s letter 
makes it clear that Bishop Torok has no “entangling alliances” 
that would complicate his status as a bishop of the Episcopal 
Church. The invitation to Bishop Weller to participate in his 
consecration appears to have come from the former Uniates 
who had chosen him to be their bishop, rather than from the 
Orthodox. Anyhow, Bishop Weller did not so participate, 
and discussion of that question is therefore futile and confusing. 

The point is that Dr. Torok is a priest in good standing 
in the Episcopal Church, in Orthodox orders as a_ bishop, 
regularly consecrated but without present jurisdiction in any 
Orthodox Church, and Suffragan Bishop-elect of Eau Claire. 
The ratification of his election will make it possible for him 
to go ahead with the work among foreign-language Americans 
that was interrupted through no fault of his own a decade 
ago. Certainly there is no intention on the part of this Church 
or of Bishop Torok to infringe upon the rights of the Eastern 
Orthodox in this country or to proselyte among their members 
or the members of any other religious body. We are confident 
that if Canon Douglas is fully reassured on this point he will 
have his last objections to the project removed and, indeed, his 
letter so indicates. 

ae Sg er 


ANON LEONARD HODGSON is that rare com- 

bination, an Englishman who understands America. 

He is moreover well known to American Churchmen 
through his service some years ago on the faculty of General 
Theological Seminary, during which time he acted also as 
literary editor of THe Livinc CHuRCH. 
The suggestion for personalizing mis- 
sions that he makes in his letter pub- 
lished in this issue is particularly welcome in that it comes 
from one who is able to view the situation objectively from 
the outside and yet sympathetically because of his American 
contacts. 

We have several times advocated editorially the personaliz- 
ing of missions—that is, the linking up of home parishes with 
missions in the foreign and domestic field through a chain of 
prayer, friendship, and sacrifice. In any such plan it is quite 
as important to link the two altars with a chain of prayer as to 
establish a financial bond between them. The scheme of the 
Church Union in England establishes an excellent precedent 
for the spiritual linking of altars, and the present suggestion 
of Canon Leonard points to a practical way of personalizing 
the financial responsibility, without breaking down the central 
missionary administration that has been built up by our 
Church. 

We think that Canon Leonard’s proposal has a great deal 
of merit in it. It requires careful study from many angles, of 
course, but it seems to us that it could be adopted without 
interfering with the present budget and quota system, and 
with a real gain to the missionary work of the Church. At 
any rate it is worthy of careful study and we commend it to 
the attention of the Church’s Department of Finance, the 
Joint Committee on Budget and Quota, and all of the mem- 
bers of General Convention. 
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The Laymen’s League 


By Eugene E. Thompson 


President of the Laymen’s League of the Episcopal Church 


T AN APPROPRIATE MOMENT during the sessions 
of the General Convention, at Atlantic City in October, 
Bishop Strider, in behalf of the Joint Commission on Or- 

ganization of which he is the chairman, will present a report on 
the progress so far made in the creation of the Laymen’s League 
of the Episcopal Church in the United States. 

The report will be the first to be submitted by the League to 
the governing body of the Church from which came the authority 
for its establishment. Frankly the report will not be as glowing as 
had been hoped that it might be. Yet it will be far from discour- 
aging. For those of us to whom have been delegated the privilege 
and the duty—and the tribulations, as well—of developing this 
newest of the Church’s instrumentalities in the practical work, 
let me say, of putting the laymen of our great national organiza- 
tion on their mettle, have made an important discovery. 

We have found a tremendous willingness and eagerness on 
the part of laymen everywhere to busy themselves, individually 
and collectively, in the work and affairs of the Church. Un- 
fortunately I must add to this statement a reservation which, 
while not detracting from the force of the main fact, has operated 
in the nature of a deterrent or a hindrance to the easy accomplish- 
ment of the things we have set ourselves out to do. 

The Laymen’s League was born in the depression but not of 
it. It is designed to be a normal agency, exercising its functions 
in normal times, but ready nevertheless at all times to step into 
the breach whenever emergencies or unusual situations have 
arisen. The organization has been confronted with the necessity 
of gaining its foothold during a period when men’s minds were 
in a state of unprecedented uneasiness over the practical matter 
of the very existence of themselves and those dependent upon 
them. 

We had expected that the depression itself might be turned to 
advantage in the work of establishing the organization. Through- 
out all history mankind, in the extremity of trouble and anguish, 
has been drawn closer to the religious life and to the Churches 
and has received consolation and has been helped thereby. But 
here was a new kind of trouble—a mass trouble to be sure, yet 
delicately intimate and heart-terrifying in its effect upon indi- 
viduals. It is a sad commentary and a fact for thought that many 
men in these times have not sought the comfort which the 
Churches offer, and some actually have shunned the Churches 
and their associations. 

These were the conditions confronting the formation of the 
Laymen’s League. We are still confronted by them. But despite 
them we have made and will continue to make headway. 

Moreover, the experiences and circumstances, against which 
those having the problem in hand have been compelled to struggle, 
furnish ample justification for the statement, contradictory as it 
may seem, that the inclination is present among the laymen. 
though it is held somewhat in check by the mysterious forces of 
the period through which the human race now is passing. 

One of the familiar proverbs admonishes that “if thou faint 
in the day of adversity, thy strength is small.” Probably it is 
some such latent influence as this that has operated to give the 
League its momentum. In any event we have been forging ahead 
quite steadily, but, as stated, with no particular spurts or booms. 
The League stands today as something much more advanced than 
a mere nucleus or framework—it is in fact and in substance a 
going concern. 

The Laymen’s League came into existence as a result of con- 
siderations and deliberations which culminated at the General 
Convention held in Denver in the fall of 1931. At that time a 
resolution was adopted, as follows: 


“Resolved: That a Joint Commission be appointed consisting 


of three Bishops, three Presbyters, and ten Laymen, to make 
further study of the desirability of the formation of a National 
Organization of Laymen in the Church; and, provided the Com- 
mission deem such a course expedient, to perfect a plan and create 
the said Laymen’s organization.” 


The Joint Commission, thus created, met in Cincinnati in 
the spring of 1932. There the name was decided upon, “The 
Laymen’s League of the Episcopal Church,” and a: constitution 
and by-laws were adopted for the national organization, and 
suggested forms of by-laws were prepared for the diocesan and 
parish groups. The Joint Commission, acting under authority 
vested in it, completed the organization by electing officers for 
the national body to guide the destinies of the organization during 
the first three-year period of its existence. New officers are to be 
elected this fall. 

The present national officers are: honorary president, the 
Most Rev. James DeWolf Perry, D.D., S.T.D., Presiding Bishop ; 
president, Eugene E. Thompson, 806 Fifteenth street, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; vice-president, Warren Kearny, 512 South Peters 
street, New Orleans, La.; treasurer, Robert H. Gardiner, 10 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


N A general sense the stated object of the League is to harness 

the man-energy of the Church to do the Church’s practical 
work. The idea contemplates the proposition that there is enough 
work of a necessary kind to furnish a task or duty to every man 
in the Church who has a desire to be active. The work, under the 
plan, should never be irksome; in such a way should it be done, 
and under such auspices, that the one doing it will be imbued with 
a feeling of usefulness and with pride and satisfaction. The or- 
ganization frequently has been spoken of as “the rector’s right 
arm,” and this is aptly descriptive, for a prime aim of the League 
is to release much of the time of the rector, now occupied with 
practical matters, so that he may have more time for his spiritual 
labors and for the relaxation and the meditation as well without 
which a ministry cannot attain its greatest success. 

Along these lines the League has projected itself into every 
diocese in the United States. By this it is not intended to say that 
organizations have been formed in all the dioceses, although 
organizations are at work in a goodly number of them. At this 
time charters have been issued creating fifty parish branches and 
two diocesan branches of the League. But much more ground has 
been covered and much more seed sown than these figures would 
indicate. Over the country there are scattered many parish groups, 
organized in accordance with the outline submitted by the League, 


which have not as yet applied for charters. 
oe 


MICHAELMAS 


O STILL and calm, this early Autumn day, 
With violet shadowed hills, white cloud-flecked sky, 
The river scarcely murmurs on its way; 
Gold maple leaves upon its bosom lie, 
Drifting along the stream in sweet tranquillity. 
Along the country roads like amethysts, 
The smoky asters bloom in brave array; 
A faint sweet perfume from the ripe wild grape 
Comes from a tangled vine across the way. 
South-bound, a warbler trills a farewell lay. 
All nature seems to pause, and keep the Feast 
Of Angels, guardians of all helpless things; 
So near they seem, one listening, seems to hear 
The rustle of their hovering silver Wings, 
And feel the peace their Heavenly presence brings. 
Mary Workyns. 
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Clergy Employment 


Summary of a Survey by THE Living CuurcH 
(See editorial on page 383) 


NQUIRIES sent by Tue Livinc Cuurcu to all the clergy 
of the Episcopal Church in the United States recently in 
regard to clergy occupations, salaries, and dependents, 

brought replies from 2,815 (about 50 per cent), with 79 clergy- 
men reporting that they were involuntarily unemployed. 

There may be more, for some 
may have failed to receive their 
questionnaires. And some others 
may have disregarded. theirs. But 
on the other hand there may be less 
than 79 unemployed clergymen in 
the Church, for nine of this group 
not only checked “involuntarily 
unemployed,’ but also checked 
other headings in giving their oc- 
cupations. 

Five clergymen checked ‘re- 
tired or disabled,” in addition to 
“involuntarily unemployed.” Two 
checked “engaged in secular work 
because clerical work not avail- 
able.’ One checked “engaged in 
parochial work,” “engaged in secu- 
lar work because clerical work not 
available,’ and “involuntarily un- 
employed.” The ninth checked “en- 
gaged in non-parochial Church 
work” one-half the time, and ‘‘in- 
voluntarily unemployed” one-half 
the time. 

In addition to this group of 79, 
32 reported they were in secular 
work because clerical work not 
available. 

This makes a total of 111 
clergymen who are unable to find 
a living in the ministry. The unem- 
ployed were scattered throughout 
the country, with New York lead- 
ing with seven. Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania were in second place, 
with four each. The unemployed 
in the other dioceses and missionary 
districts are: Albany two, Arizona 
one, California two, Central New 
York one, Chicago one, Colorado 
two, Dallas one, Eau Claire one, 
Easton one, Erie one, Fond du Lac 
one, Harrisburg three, Iowa two, 
Kansas two, Los Angeles one, 
Long Island two, Maine one, 
Michigan one, Milwaukee two, 
Nevada one, New Jersey two, 
North Dakota one, Northern In- 
diana two, Ohio one, Oklahoma one, Rhode Island one, Ro- 
chester two, Salina one, South Florida one, Southern Ohio one, 
Tennessee two, Vermont one, Washington three, Western Michi- 
gan one, Western New York one, Wyoming one, diocese or mis- 
sionary district not indicated by three, and one claimed Long 
Island, New York, and New Jersey. 

The nine checking listings additional to involuntarily unem- 
ployed were from Albany, Atlanta, Central New York, Easton, 
Long Island, New York, North Dakota, and Western 


Nebraska. The ninth did not indicate his canonical residence. 


I. OccuPaTION: 


not available) 
Retired or incapacitated 
Involuntarily unemployed 
Occupation not checked 


engaged 


Less than $1,000 per year 
$1,000 to $1,500 per 
$1,500 to $2,000 

$2,000 to $2,500 

$2,500 to $3,000 

$3,000 to $4,000 

$4,000 to $5,000 

Over $5,000 per year 


cases. 


Ill. DEPENDENTS: 


Occupations of the Clergy 


Some significant facts obtained from a question- 
naire mailed to the clergy (exclusive of bishops) 
of continental United States in the summer of 1934: 


The percentages in the statistics below refer 
only to the 2,829 from whom replies were received. 


Engaged in parochial work 
Non-parochial Church work 

Secular work (from choice) 
Secular work (because clerical work 


II. CrericaLt SALARY, exclusive of fees, 
in Church work with, 
quarters included, a fair amount for rent. 


Salary more than one month in arrears in 424 


Of the 70 unemployed, nine had private incomes of $600 or 
more, and 11 had incomes of less than $500. One, in New 
England, reported an income of $4,000. Two others unemployed 
reported incomes of $2,000 each, and another an income of $1,500. 
Another reported an income “enough to live on without the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.” 

Pitiful stories came in with the 
answers of some of the unem- 
ployed. One of them, from Long 
Island, wrote: “Please do not put 
any address (for me) in the 1935 
Annual, as I expect to be a tramp. 
No relief in sight.” Another un- 
employed, in Kansas, has seven de- 
pendents. Another Long Island 
unemployed clergyman, with three 
dependents, reported that his salary 
at his last parish was $1,300 in 
arrears. 

An unemployed clergyman 
wrote: “Over 12 years’ experience 
as Curate, missionary, and rector. 
Several degrees. Real need. Bishop 
writes pleasant letters, but gives 
preference to his recent ordinands. 
No salary for two years.” He has 
a dependent mother. 

A Connecticut clergyman re- 
ported that he and his wife, with 
no funds and no income, would be 
“out on the street” if kind friends 
were not keeping them. “I have 
had to drop all my insurance, and 
with difficulty keep the wolf from 
the door,” he wrote. “The bishops 
keep ordaining more men to the 
priesthood and there are no ‘jobs’ 
for them. . . . I have always had 
such a small salary and I have not 
been able to save anything and do 
not know what I shall do this com- 
ing winter unless I ask the town 
to put me on the charity list. 

“Have a wonderful career as 
priest in the Church I| have served 
so well and so long. I am asking 
God to open the way for me and 
trusting and depending on Him to 
help me and I know He will. I 
must be patient and suffer. I need 
help very much. 

“No clerical work seems avail- 
able, the bishops have no funds, 
the clergy must suffer for that is 
the only way. The great Church of which I am a priest does not 
care for its servants or look after them when they are in need. 
I am saying this kindly but it is the truth and the world ought 
to know it.” 

Another unemployed clergyman, of the diocese of Harrisburg, 
wrote: “I am virtually starving and my clothes are worn badly. 
Although my Bishop and others have given me A 1 testimonials, 
etc., fit for the best and highest parish, I cannot ‘wire-pull’ 
as others do—that is my lack.” 

Clergy engaged in secular work because clerical work not 


2,815 50% 


79% 
7% 
1% 


17% 
770 
376 
270 


100% 


of those 
if living 


2,598 100% 


17.34% 
24.17% 
20.83% 
17.87% 
11.26% 
5.55% 
1.72% 
99% 
219% 
03% 
03% 


100% 
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ie) 


available also were widely scattered. They were: Alaska one, 
Albany two, California one, Colorado one, Connecticut one, Eau 


Claire one, Harrisburg one, Kansas one, Iowa one, Long Island 


one, Maryland two, Michigan two, Milwaukee two, Minnesota 
one, Montana one, Nebraska one, New York one, Oklahoma one, 
Olympia one, Pennsylvania two, Quincy one, Southern Ohio one, 
Springfield one, Tennessee one, West Missouri one, Western New 
York one, and canonical connection not stated by one. _ 

Two were on county, state, or federal relief work. One, with 
a mother and son dependent, reported that he had had very 
little supply work the past six months, not enough to pay pen- 
sion fund assessments, and that commissions for real estate work 
(his only apparent income) were less than $15. 

A Southern Ohio priest, engaged in parochial work at a 
salary of $1,800 a year, reported that the parish was no longer 
able to continue, that there was no opening in the diocese, and 
that he was seeking secular work. The parish owes him $3,000. 

Three priests engaged in parochial work in Quincy, West 
Virginia, and South Florida, and receiving salaries of less than 
$1,000 per year reported their salaries in arrears, respectively, 
$1,700, $1,446.17, and $1,400. One New York priest, on a salary 
of $1,200, reported salary arrears of $2,100. 

Several priests reported that former parishes were in arrears 
in salaries. A few priests, with private incomes, reported they 
were donating their services. 

One parish priest, employed, praised this canvass, but was 
rather cynical. “You seem to be showing,’ he wrote, “more 
interest in the plight of the clergy than the Church does. I 
wonder if she cares. Or is there enough corporateness about 
her to entitle her to be called a person? Perhaps the clergy are, 
practically, so many workmen working for various companies 
and bosses.” 

One of the most expressive replies received was from a priest 
on the Pacific coast. In red ink he noted he was engaged in 
parochial work at less than $1,000 a year, and then in large 
letters, he added this: “BUT I WANT TO GET MARRIED.” 

Another expressive reply of one word came from Arizona. 
emead cpa NIE) RAZ: 

Four checked that they were retired on pension “and satis- 
fied.” One clergyman, retired, urged that equal pensions for 
all be advocated. 

One priest, who is retiring, wrote that at one time he was in 
charge of city relief work. “We had to deal with a considerable 
portion of the population who were then and now and always 
will be unemployable,” he said. “Some of them didn’t want 
work; some of them couldn’t adjust themselves to any job 
we found them; some of them were out because they wanted 
more than any sensible employer would pay them. The question 
of the unemployed clergy must face the sociological facts.” 

One priest vehemently objects to the phrase “retired or in- 
capacitated.” He explains that he, at the age of 79 years, 
and after 56 years in holy orders, is on pension. 


“Since going on the pension,” he said, “I have done a great 
deal of work nearly all of a kind for which I received no salary 
(mostly in jails, poor farms, schools for neglected children), in 
no case diminishing opportunity for unemployed clergy to receive 
compensation. ‘Retired’ is hardly fair to call it, for I 
would like to see a city man follow me around for a week, and 
see if he called it ‘retired.’ ” 


Another priest wrote the following letter: 


“In sending you my reply to your questionnaire on clerical 
unemployment, I feel moved to add a few words, since I am 
technically one of our unemployed clerics. 

“I am occupying now no salaried Church position, but I am 
supported (in part) by a pension received from the Church 
Pension Fund. I retired from active parish work four years ago, 
because I felt unable, at that time, to carry any longer the full 
responsibility of the rectorship of my two churches, and be- 
cause I felt that they would do better with the services of a 
younger, stronger, and more active man. And I do not feel 
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now that my strength is equal to the demands of full-time work 
as a priest. I am now in my 73d year. 

“But I manage to make myself useful to the Church in 
various ways; and the fact that I have a living income trom 
sources other than salary, makes it possible for me to render 
a good deal of service without compensation, largely work 
which would not be done if it had to be paid for. 

“T am able to give some assistance to the rector of the par- 
ish in which I live, and I have done quite a bit of work in 
supplying services, with no return except reimbursement for 
actual traveling expenses. I am sure that such work as this is 
useful to the Church, and I am of the impression that there 
is a good deal of it done by our retired clergy, which the 
Church could ill afford to dispense with. 

“The greater part of my time, however, I spend in giving 
assistance to the director of The Mountain Mission by Mail, 
one of the institutions of the diocese of New Hampshire. The 
M. M. M., as we call it, provides religious instruction for 
children up in the mountains, and out in the country, too far 
removed from towns or villages to be able to attend any Church 
or Sunday school. It is essentially a correspondence school, and 
we feel that it is a very worthwhile affair. We have about 
350 children on our rolls, really, I think, the largest Sunday 
school in our diocese. Of these about 130 have been under 
my own instruction this past year. I have written courses of 
lessons for them, corrected reports of pupils, and kept in touch 
with them by correspondence. I receive no compensation for 
this work partly because I am glad to give my services to this 
cause, and partly because the M. M. M. has not the financial 
means to pay for it. It is a work which I am sure that other 
dioceses might very usefully take up; in fact I know that some 
dioceses are making tentative beginnings at it. 

“T feel sure that some, at least, of our unemployed clergy 
who are not incapacitated, might find ways of making themselves 
useful to the Church, if they would look about them. St. Paul 
did not wait for a ‘call’ before beginning work for Christ 
at Iconium, Corinth, Ephesus, and many other places; and we 
all know the value of his volunteer work.” 


AROCHIAL WORK is engaged in by 2,231, while 199 are 

in non-parochial Church work, 30 in secular work from 
choice, 32 in secular work because clerical work not available, 
194 retired or incapacitated, and 79 involuntarily unemployed. 
Cards returned by 164 clergyman had no classification in this 
section marked. 

Salaries of less than $1,000 were being received by 152, 
while 136 receive salaries over $5,000 per year. Salaries of 
from $1,000 to $1,500 are received by 377; $1,500 to $2,000 
by 492; $2,000 to $2,500 by 539; $2,500 to $3,000 by 440; $3,000 
to $4,000 by 307, and $4,000 to $5,000 by 155. 

Salaries were more than one month in arrears in 424 cases. 
There were 244 cases where the arrears totaled less than $500; 
123 with arrears of from $500 to $1,000; 62 with arrears of from 
$1,000 to $2,500; seven with arrears from $2,500 to $5,000, 
and three with arrears of $5,000 or more. Two of the 
seven with arrears of from $2,500 to $5,000 were in the dio- 
cese of New York, and there was one each in Harrisburg, 
Newark, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Western New York. 
The three with salaries more than $5,000 in arrears were in 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, and Southern Ohio. 

, A Maryland priest reported that there were no arrears in 
his case because his salary was reduced $55 a month. A Chicago 
priest reported that arrears were considerable, but that he can- 
celed all debts. 

Alabama missionaries reported that there was no such thing 
as a deficit for them. “The department of missions pays what 
comes in—nothing more,” one wrote. “Therefore there is no 
indebtedness. We just lose if there is no cash.” Several priests 
reported that they were owed sums from former parishes. 


Nie: apparently aided some clergymen in getting a 
living from their salaries. Or perhaps the miracles con- 
sisted of capable wives. At any rate, a Florida priest in parochial 
work at less than $1,000 a year, said that out of his salary he 
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paid rent and also $20 per month travel expense. With one 
dependent, he had no other income. 

A Western North Carolina rector, with no dependents, re- 
ported a salary of $375 for last year without a rectory. 

And in case one thinks fees, or gifts, amount to very much, 
there is at least one exception: a Maine clergyman reported 
that he received $2 in nine months. 

“Mostly lost by Insull,” said one Arizona clergyman as he 
noted he had an income of $120. A Fond du Lac clergyman 
said “Under present administration, decidedly uncertain, unknown 
amount.” And “none of your business,” 
the South, which is noted for its courtesy. 

There were 377 clergymen with private incomes of less than 
$500; 117 with incomes of from $500 to $1,000; 123 from $1,000 
to $2,500; 48 from $2,500 to $5,000; and 27 with incomes of 
$5,000 and over. The prize case reported was a Pennsylvanian, 
with a parish salary of $1,500 to $2,000 a year, and a private 
income of $25,000. 

The province of Washington had eight clergymen with pri- 
vate incomes of $5,000 or more; New York and New Jersey 
had five; New England six; Sewanee three; Pacific three; Mid- 
West one; Northwest one, and the Southwest none. 

A Colorado priest reported that he received no salary since 
retiring and that his pension is not due until next year. He lists 
his income from other sources as $9,000. 


came a reply from 


HE LARGEST clerical family apparently is in the diocese 

of Lexington. A clergyman there reported 12 dependents. 
And his salary is between $1,000 and $1,500. A Chicagoan is 
next, with nine dependents, but with an income of over $5,000. 

Six clergymen reported eight dependents. They lived in Ala- 
bama, Iowa,. Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 
The other did not state his canonical connection. Of these, 
none received less than $1,000 a year; two received $1,000 to 
$1,500; one $1,500 to $2,000; two $2,000 to $3,000, and one 
$4,000 or more. 

No dependents were reported by 488 clergymen, one by 680, 
two by 586, three by 503, four by 317, five by 156, six by 48, 
and seven by 28. The group of 488 clergymen contained not only 
those who reported they had no dependents, but also those who 
did not indicate any dependents. 


ESULTS of this questionnaire, compared with the results of 

a questionnaire mailed to the clergy in continental United 
States in November, 1931, by THe Livinc CHurcu, reveal a 
great increase in involuntarily unemployed clergymen, and a strong 
decrease in income, with many more clergymen receiving small 
salaries today. 

In 1931, only 38 clergymen, 1% per cent of the number 
answering, reported that they were involuntarily unemployed. In 
the present canvass, 79, or 3 per cent of the number answering, 
reported that they were involuntarily unemployed. 

In 1931, only 58 clergymen reported salaries of less than 
$1,000 annually. Today, 152 report salaries of less than $1,000. In 
1931, 449 clergymen reported salaries of $4,000 or more, com- 
pared with 291, or nearly half that number, today. 

Returns of the 1931 questionnaire, published in the 1932 
Annual, are as follows: 

Questionnaires mailed, 4,737; questionnaires returned, 2,783. 

Occupation: engaged in parochial work, 2,241; non-parochial 
Church work, 240; secular work, 29; retired or incapacitated, 
235; involuntarily unemployed, 38. 

Salary, exclusive of fees (of those engaged in Church work): 
less than $1,000 per year, 58; $1,000 to $1,500, 125; $1,500 to 
$2,000, 396; $2,000 to $2,500, 632; $2,500 to $3,000, 389; $3,000 
to $4,000, 445; $4,000 to $5,000, 257; over $5,000 per year, 192. 

Dependents: no dependents, 297; one dependent, 657; two 
dependents, 597; three dependents, 544; four dependents, 297; 
five dependents, 171; six dependents, 45; seven dependents, 29; 
eight dependents, 7; nine dependents, 3, and 11 dependents 


listed by 2. 
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Teaching the Faith 
ITH THE END of the holidays, people return refreshed 


to their business, their homes, and to their parish church. 
The priest, too, comes back to his duty and, among other things, 
to his task of preaching. The weekly production of two or more 
sermons is often spoken of as a heavy burden, and indeed, if the 
preacher has no very clear notion how he shall employ his op- 
portunity, it may well be so. Yet a lecturer in a college, or any 
master in a school, would hardly consider two weekly periods 
of twenty minutes an excessive allowance for the study of an 
important art. 

If the clergy could devote more efforts to teaching the most 
vital subject in the world, the power of the Church would be 
enormously increased. People are assailed on all sides by anti- 
Christian propaganda which takes for granted that orthodoxy 
is synonymous with the obsolete, and by a skepticism which un- 
dermines the foundations of Christian morality. They are 
puzzled and uneasy, for religion is the weakest subject of 
the average educated man. He welcomes intelligent instruction. 
At the same time, if the sermon degenerate into a lecture con- 
sisting of mere facts, like that described by Alice’s friend the 
Mouse as “the driest thing I know,” it will avail but little. 

Truth must be allied to emotion before it can become a 
dynamic, vitalizing power. The most explosive forces in the world 
today are highly emotional ideas which have to do with na- 
tionalism. What is moving Russia and Germany looks like 
a religion, and the method now being exploited with a success 
unknown to history is the use of weapons filched from the armory 
of the faith. This method has transformed nations. It may 
shake the world. And until we understand it, and meet it by 
using the very weapon it has stolen from religion, it will re- 
main a deadly peril. Both in Russia and Germany a similar men- 
tal conception or idea is broadcast by persistent propaganda 
with the deliberate intention of inflaming emotion to a fever 
heat. 

By emotion men live. Fear is a common human emotion. 
It is being fully exploited by the Bolshevists in Russia and the 
Nazis in Germany. Are those who boast that they have elimi- 
nated the element of fear from religion as wise as they suppose? 
A world militant can never be conquered by a Church pacifist. 

The Athanasian Creed is often quoted as an example of 
over subtle dogmatism, as an attempt to intellectualize that 
vague and ineffectual Something which stands to many modern 
men for God. Yet it begins with the significant words, ‘““Whoso- 
ever will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold 
the Catholic Faith.’ He must be grounded in the true belief 
in God and the sure knowledge that God Himself has conquered 
death and sin and Satan on the Cross, or else he may be 
damned. 

The fear of hell may obviously be an unworthy motive for 
the good life, but once men are persuaded that there will be 
no vital difference between the lot of the righteous and the 
wicked in the world to come, moral sanctions become a mat- 
ter of comparative indifference. 

The Bolshevist has transformed masses of supine peasants 
into a vast army thrilling with self-confidence and pride, de- 
termined to overtake and outstrip the Western world. He has 
accomplished this miracle by preaching his crazy ideology as a 
matter of life and death. Does the average Christian preacher 
present the blessed truths of the Gospel with anything like the 
same conviction and emotion? 

There is a tragic difference between the pretty sentimentality 
of the conventional Christianity and the virile emotion of the 
new religions. A diluted Christianity which ignores the power 
of the terrible Cross of Christ cannot hope to resist the demonic 
forces of a misguided but very alive world. 

Preach the faith! That is the task to which the Church 
and its ministers have been called. Preach the faith in season 
and out of season! Instruct, warn, teach! Then lead to the 
altar! For it is useless to lure to the altar those who do 
not understand for what the altar stands—The Church Times. 

> 


Sorrow 
ORROW with his pick mines the heart; but he is a cunning 
workman. He deepens the channels whereby happiness may 


enter, and hollows out new chambers for joy to abide in, when 
he is gone. —Mary Cholmondeley. 
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Radio and Religion 


By the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott 


O YOU MIND if I use my radio?” said a lady to me, 

the other day, as we sped through Switzerland. I re- 

sponded gallantly, though my heart sank. I was saying 
my prayers. It was toward evening, and the fiery sun was tingeing 
the snow-crested Alps with a faint rose. The very sight made one 
feel devotional. The everlasting hills, how they breathe the 
majesty and power of the Creator! 

I expected some hideous jazz, but what I heard took my 
breath away. Suddenly, clear as a bell, came the sound of boys’ 
voices. They were singing in a cathedral (perhaps St. Paul’s?) 
“The head that once was crowned with thorns is crowned with 
glory now.” It was an exquisite moment, unforgettable by its 
unexpectedness. 

When I was little I used sometimes to put shells to my ears, 
and hear, or think I heard, the everlasting roar of the sea en- 
shrined therein. Then came the wonderful phonograph, and now 
one can buy a picture postcard which will speak if put on a 
gramophone. The telephone! It was wonderful enough to speak 
from room to room, but now we can speak from continent to 
continent. And the radio has eclipsed all these. What other won- 
ders, even beyond television, are in store? Here was a sermon. 
There is one doctrine of the universal Church that has often been 
disputed. I refer to the “invocation of saints.” “How in the world,” 
men have said, “can those on earth communicate with those in 
heaven?” The answer is: “By prayer.” “But how can such prayer 
be heard? God who created the lips that utter prayers, and the 
minds that conceive them, might well be able to hear, but no 
human intelligence, however sanctified, could do so.” Well, what 
is prayer but spiritual radio? If this assertion proves nothing, 
it at least makes the doctrine of invocation a rational one. 


But another thought came to me. I am no scientist, but 
I have learned that matter is indestructible. The weight of the 
ashes of burned papereis equal to the weight of the unburned paper. 
Is sound destructible? It is not destroyed, or shall we say, made 
ineffective by space, for I could hear in the Alps the song of 
English choristers. It is governed at present by time. That I 
must admit. If the sound travels so quickly that I can hear the 
song as it 1s being sung I yet cannot anticipate it or hear it 
afterwards. The radio does not enshrine the sound so that it 
can be repeated long after the recording. Nor can it be heard 
beforehand, as a musical dream anticipating the event. But if 
some gifted souls can foresee the future (and I do not doubt they 
can) might they not forehear? 


If sound is not indestructible it must be preserved in the 
ether, awaiting only the creation of appropriate instruments to 
call it forth. The ether may be but a gigantic gramophone record. 
It does not seem to me at all incredible that a time may come 
when we shall be able to hear the hideous sounds in the Coliseum 
—the roaring of lions, the cries of the crowd, the hymns of the 
dying saints, the marching songs of the Huns of Attila, the groans 
of prehistoric animals reeling in mortal combat in the primeval 
forests, the hymnody of medieval Christians in some old cathe- 
dral or village church, the noise of the battle of Trafalgar and 
the angry words of the knights who killed 4 Becket. I cannot 
think that the inventive faculties of mankind are ultimately in- 
capable of picking up the dead past and of eliminating contrary 
sounds, so that one only, at will, can be listened to. Indeed, this 
would seem to be the ultimate issue of radio. The past is writ- 


ten in rocks and on strata of earth, in ruins and on parchments. 
Why not in the ether? 


We may yet settle historic disputes by hearing the “minutes” 
of the past; those, for example, which divide Christendom. Who 
knows but that a day may come when we shall “listen in” to the 
meetings of the Apostles and thus come to absolute certainty 


over the nature of the Church? Who knows? It is the impossible 
that always happens. 
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The Sanctuary 


Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D. 
Editor 


An Enriched Life 


Reap the Gospel for the Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


F ONE MAY reconstruct in imagination the situation when 
| St. Paul entered Corinth in the winter of the year 49 A. D., 

we may believe that he was oppressed by a feeling of dis- 
couragement over his comparative failure at Athens and that 
he faced an equally discouraging situation in his new field. “In 
antiquity,” says Fr. Rackham, “Corinth enjoyed an evil notoriety. 

. The very name of the city had added another word to the 
vocabulary of immorality. The immorality was even consecrated 
by religion: for the temple of Aphrodite Pandemos possessed 
1,000 consecrated prostitutes.” Yet in this cosmopolitan seaport 
town and among its money-making, pleasure-seeking, and loose- 
living population, a greater success was wrought than anyone 
could have dreamed possible. For a year and six months the 
Apostle carried on a growing work meeting obstacles indeed, but 
overcoming them. A church was founded, many were brought 
to Christ, lives were notably changed. 

For this, when he writes his letter four years later, he utters 
a heartfelt thanksgiving, but is careful to say that all this happy 
outcome has been due not to himself but to a gift, “the grace 
of God which is given you by Jesus Christ.” He- dwells upon 
the gift and upon its power to enrich and to confirm and 
strengthen those who have received it. He says that he thanks 
God for it, not only at the moment of sending the letter, but 
always. Yet there are people doubtless who would think it not 
much of a gift. To such, a donation in money or a legacy or a 
profit on the right side of the ledger might seem a matter for 
thanksgiving, but a spiritual gift is too intangible for considera- 
tion. St. Paul is right, however. No gift can enrich the life so 
munificently as the gift of grace. The more prosperous one is, 
the more one needs it, for to use prosperity rightly is a difficult 
thing. If on the other hand, adversity comes, we need it then 
also. It is by the grace of God that moral victories are won, 
and by His grace also that the heaviest burdens are borne and 
the most poignant sorrows faced. 

We may well make this short passage a subject not only for 
thought but for analysis. We also have received the gift or may 
receive it. The same generous and loving Lord is ready to en- 
rich us as He enriched those Greeks of Corinth in the first cen- 
tury. We are as greatly in need as they of the warning that we 
“come behind in no gift”; that is to say, that we miss nothing 
of all that our Lord is ready to give us, in order that we may 
“be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

There is one other fruitful lesson that may be drawn from this 
saying. No doubt many of us offer thanksgiving to God for 
grace given to ws, but St. Paul here tells of his habit of giving 
thanks always for grace given to other people. This is the temper 
of genuine Christian fellowship. It is impossible to estimate how 
great the benefit would be if we were all accustomed, as a mat- 
ter of constant practice, to gather into the scope of our thanks- 
giving our friends and neighbors, and fellow members in the 
Church of Christ. We might begin by practising this at the 
Holy Communion. Suppose one made it his fixed purpose to re- 
turn thanks for receiving the Bread of Life, not only for the 
blessing he has himself received, but for the grace given unto all 
those who have knelt with him, “grace given by Jesus Christ.” 
How greatly might this enhance the reality of Communion not 
only with God but of all Christ’s people with one another in 
the sacrament of grace! 


; Thanks be to God for the riches of His grace bestowed upon 
His people through Jesus Christ, our Lord, in all generations. 
Grant, we pray Thee, Almighty God, that we and all for whom 
we ought to pray may come behind in no gift and may be found 
blameless in that day, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Old Catholic Congress 


Constance, Germany, August 30th to September 3d 


By the Rev. Frank Gavin, Th.D. 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History, General Theological 


HIS YEAR of all years the International Old Catholic 

Congress had a peculiarly important session in Germany. 

It was not without significance that in view of the many 
questions concerning Church and State, this—the thirteenth Con- 
gress—should hold its sessions in the ancient Council Hall (built 
in 1388) where what Fr. Figgis called “the most revolutionary 
of all doctrines was propounded, that a General Council was 
over the Pope, thus turn- 
ing the faith of a thousand 
years into a tepid consti- 
tutionalism.” Noteworthy 
in respect of the present 
German conditions, and in 
historic retrospect on the 
momentous Council of Con- 
stance, this Congress dis- 
played a vigor, evinced an 
ecumenical outlook, and 
manifested an aggressive 
policy which bid fair to 
achieve a new era for Old 
Catholicism. 

Of the arrangements 
and plans a few words 
should be said, for the 
scheme was of conspicuous 
merit. After an informal 
reception, one day was 
given over definitely to 
scholarly and academic 
studies and reports—on the 
theme of Old Catholicism 
and Ecumenical Move- 
ments. The next was de- 
voted to later developments 
since 1931 of these move- 
ments, a paper on Prayer 
and Devotional Life in the 
English Church, and one on 
The Present Task of Old 
Catholicism. In the after- 
noon of this day (Satur- 
day) special groups met— 
the Guild of St. Willibrod, 
the International Hilfs- 
verein, Women’s and Youth’s societies, the journalists of the 
Movement, etc. On Sunday after services in the morning, fol- 
lowed a well-articulated, allegedly “popular” open meeting with 
a series of essays by representatives of different national 
Churches: a German spoke on Was Boniface Really the Apostle 
of Germany?; a Czech on John Huss and the Czechs; a Hol- 
lander on The Church of Utrecht andthe People of the 
Netherlands; a Swiss on The Swiss Struggle for Religious Free- 
dom; the parish priest of Constance on Wessenberg, one of the 
earlier characters connected with local Church history, who over 
a century ago propounded the idea of a National Catholic Church; 
and lastly, a German on The German National Catholic Church 
—namely the Old Catholic Church. In many respects this session, 
over-thronged by the local Old Catholics—for the ancient Hall in 
which over five centuries ago Huss had been condemned to the 
death of a heretic, and the Council had set itself up over the Pope, 
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High Mass was being celebrated in Christ Church, Constance, when the picture 
(above) was taken. Dr. Kreuzer was celebrant. The Bishop of Lincoln, with Dr. 
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by Dr. Gavin, and Bishop Moog and Bishop Kiiry. The celebrant and the bishops 
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was full to bursting—was the most thrilling and interesting. I 
intimated above that it was “allegedly popular” because, in the 
American sense, scholarly essays, six in number (of which 
No. 2 lasted exactly one hour!), could hardly have been able: 
to hold so many folk in rapt attention from 3 p.m. till 6! 
The series was admirably conceived, generating as it did a 
climax the appositeness of which to present German conditions 
is obviously apparent: The 
Old Catholic Church of 
Germany is now out to 
present its case for a free 
National Catholicism to 
the New Germany. 

Monday there was a lo- 
cal excursion down Lake 
Constance, to Friedrichs- 
haven. It was a most de- 
lightful affair — gemiitlich 
as the Germans call it: in- 
formal, friendly, homely, 
and generally agreeable. 
The master of the revels 
was a plous—but very fat 
—ex-burgomaster of Con- 
stance, who did quaint 
tricks with the radio and 
managed to point out and 
comment upon points of in- 
terest, interlarding broad 
Badisch humor of his own 
with operatic arias he man- 
aged to distill from the 
German programs at the 
time. Swiss, Dutch, French, 
Austrian, Croatian, and of 
course German Old Cath- 
olics mingled together, 
laughed, ate, drank, talked, 
and had out of it a thor- 
oughly good time. The two 
Dutch bishops—of Deven- 
ter and Haarlem — were 
conspicuous for their abil- 
ity to add to the gaiety of 
nations. In fact, every eve- 
ning (for the evenings were given up to informal jollifications) 
they were the life of the party. 

Each day there was a sung Mass: on Friday, one of thanks- 
giving with a general corporate Communion, at which special 
provision was made for Anglicans that we might also receive 
the chalice. The Lord Bishop of Lincoln represented the Eng- 
lish Church, the Archdeacon of Monmouth, though of Irish stock, 
that of Wales, and your correspondent, the American Church. 
On Saturday there was a Solemn Requiem without Commu- 
nion, and on Sunday three Masses: I had the honor of cele- 
brating first according to the ‘American Rite, then the Bishop 
of Lincoln according to the English Prayer Book, and at 9:30 
A.M. there was a Solemn High Mass—celebrated by the Vicar 
General (Dr. Kreuzer) at which the Bishop of Germany, Dr. 
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. Moog, preached. Old Catholics communicated at both Anglican 


services. All the services were held in Christ Church, the local 
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Old Catholic Church. It is an interesting building, for of its 
kind (Jesuit roccoco) it is a perfect example—both of architec- 
tural and artistic unity and proportions. At the same time, the 
embellishments and ornamentation were, I found, rather distract- 
ing at the altar, for the difference between our accustomed sober 
Gothic and early 17th century Continental efflorescences of lively 
decoration was most striking. 

Many good things were said and many good people got to 
know each other at this Congress. It was of great value to the 
Germans, Swiss, Dutch, Austrians, and Croatians to become 
acquainted personally. The bishops all preached or gave ad- 
dresses at one time or another. The representative of the 
Badisch Kultusministerium, Dr. Joseph Denz, made several 
interesting points: that the present German government was 
grounded on Christian fundamentals, that it had no desire either 
to interfere or concern itself with matters of the Churches’ 
province, that it staunchly supported religion, and offered its sin- 
cere greetings and good wishes to the Congress. I found this 
speech, ‘in the light of the converging focus of the Congress’ 
popular open meeting, a matter of peculiar interest. Signs are 
not lacking which suggest the possibility of a renewed growth 
of the Old Catholic Church in the light of recent political hap- 
penings in the Teutonic countries. There have been accessions— 
into the thousands—of Catholics into the Old Catholic Church, 
both in Minster (Germany) and Austria, who desire a Ca- 
tholicism free of Rome and loyal to the nation. 


AM UNDER THE IMPRESSION that the whole pro- 

gram, so well articulated and conceived, with a broad scope 
and appeal and vital interest throughout, was due to the fore- 
sight of Bishop Kury of Switzerland, and its execution largely 
the work of Dr. Kreuzer, the German Vicar-General. There 
is no doubt whatever that Old Catholicism has both shaken off 
the lethargy—and even torpidity—which well-intentioned visi- 
tors had grievously believed to have fallen upon it; nor is there 
any doubt now of its vitality, courage, and ecumenical aware- 
ness. The devotion of the people is—as I learned from many 
quarters—quite amazing. They have had, particularly in Ger- 
many, a great deal to put up with in the past from the side of a 
truculent Roman Catholic opposition, sometimes becoming op- 
pressive. This has evaporated, as the government has put a stop 
to it. The bond with the Anglican Church is much appreciated 
and valued. It is a further symptom of a truly international 
outreach of Old Catholicism, as well as a source of strength. 
Good will, perfectly obvious friendliness, and thoroughly genuine 
hospitality met us at every step; from the competent work of 
the local parish priest, the Rev. Paul Heuschen (to whom 
for the efficient arrangement of its details the Congress owes 
much), who saw to hotel accommodations, seats, arrangements 
for the use of the altar, introductions, and every sort of delicate 
minor attentions up to each contact and relationship with all 
and sundry, the Anglican delegates felt the warmth of their 
welcome and the pleasure it gave their hosts to extend it. 

The papers were of a very high order, and the sermons 
breathed no hint of controversy or polemic. Relations with the 
local Evangelische Kirche are, and have long been, of the best. 
To their hospitality we owed the use of a commodious Com- 
munity House where most of the smaller sessions were held. 
Excellent publicity was given by the local and provincial press. 

In view of the present world situation the Old Catholics have 
much to offer. They are aware of a heritage of belief and 
practice, established long since and guarded by professions of 
faith and canon law, which is both free and Catholic. Their 
Church has been tested and has stood.the long strain since the 
Kulturkampf in the 70’s and after in Germany, when Bis- 
marck used them as a pawn in his political game, up to the 
present when until latterly they were subjected to petty and even 
major persecution. Hope and faith they have had. Now has come 
vigor and aggressive action. No provincialism of outlook hampers 
their vision for the future, the building up of free Catholic 
National Churches in intimate fellowship with each other. 
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Churchwomen 
Today 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


ERE IS A LETTER that has gone to the women of one 
diocese with the object of stimulating the gift of life 
with a very broad application, one that might well be the aim 
of every Churchwoman. The writer says: “T am sending a mes- 


: sage to you and, through you, to every 

Citic! member of your branch of the Woman’s 

Bite Auxiliary, on the important subject of the 

Gift of Life, for which our president has appointed me chair- 
man. : 

“Tt is not my wish to confer with you on the gift of life 
from a professional point of view, because, at this time, many 
parishes, dioceses, and the national Church are curtailing ex- 
penses by eliminating the professional worker wherever possible 
and, until financial conditions change, this field, as a vocation, 1s 
very uncertain. 

“Because we, as Christian Churchwomen, are seeking a solu- 
tion of the perplexities and difficulties of life today, I wish to 
ask every woman to consider, at the beginning of her winter’s 
work, this supreme question: What have I done and what am I 
going to do with my life? Particularly would I challenge the 
younger women to consider this question. Life is given us to be 
wisely used and, as God has a purpose for each life, the pertinent 
question is: How can I know God’s purpose for my life? Until 
we have sought and found the answer to that question we cannot 
hope for happiness as the result of useful purpose. 

“We are answering this question, in a way, every day; each 
one is writing the story of her own life in thoughts, words, and 
deeds. Is your record one of thoughtful action and prayerful 
achievement or merely one of futile dreaming and passive com- 
placency? Since God has endowed us with varying talents, their 
possession is a challenge to development and growth, that we 
may make the best possible use of them. 

“Since God expects both knowledge and performance from 
each of His children, we must endeavor to learn of Him and 
do our utmost to follow Him, either as a leader or as a worker. 
To be a Christian Disciple should be the most important en- 
deavor of our lives and we must equip ourselves thoroughly 
for the task before us. 

“May I suggest that we make our Gift of Life: 


“1. A life that shall be lived for others rather than for our- 
selves, for the advancement of the Kingdom of God rather 
than for personal success. 

“2. A life of thoughtful prayer and study to discover that life 
work in which we can be of the largest service to the individual, 
the home, the community. 

_“3. A life that will give itself more fully, under the leader- 
ship of our Master, to the upbuilding of His Church in our 
own parish, the diocese, and throughout the world. 


“What a power we women of the Church could be in this 
diocese if we would resolve to find out His Purpose for us and 
then give our lives to the accomplishment of that purpose 
wherever He shall lead. 

“With every good wish and praying God’s richest blessing 
on all you undertake.” 


Prayer 


pees is so simple, 

It is like quietly opening a door 

And slipping into the very Presence of God, 
There in the stillness 

To listen for His voice, 

Perhaps to petition, 

Or only to listen; 

It matters not; 

Just to be there, 

In His Presence, 


Is prayer! SarA NicHoLs GuILp. 


The Catholic Religion and the Economic Collapse 


Part II. The Church and the Future 
By the Rev. W. G. Peck, D.D. 


Rector of the Church of St. John the Baptist, Hulme, Manchester 


OW from the resources of 
its teaching and as a ra- 
tional inference from its 

existence, the Church can 
intervene in the gathering confu- 
sion of modern life and thought, 
we shall attempt to see in a mo- 
ment. But there is a question which 
Wwe must face at once, because it 
concerns the special form which 
the economic problem has now assumed, and the answer given in 
other situations may now lead to misunderstanding. For a genera- 
tion or two it has been demanded by those who have essayed 
to teach and lead in the field of Christian social ethics, that there 
should be a renunciation of private wealth beyond the level re- 
quired for decency, as the proof of Christian intention, and as 
marking out the method of social redemption. It seemed that this 
was in accordance with the Christian spirit, as revealing the 
predominance of the spiritual ends over the material means of 
life; but, more than this, it was half assumed that some such 
renunciation, either voluntary or enforced by legislation, was 
necessary if the material level of life of the masses of the poorer 
workers was ever.to be raised to the level of human decency. 
‘The question to which I refer is just this: What becomes of this 
teaching, in face of the present situation, wherein we find an 
abundance with which our established system of distribution can- 
not cope? Is our dear Father St. Francis no longer in the 
picture? There ara several considerations which we must here 
bear in mind. 

In the first place, so long as the majority of men are enabled 
to exert an effective demand in the market, that is to say, so long 
as they are able to buy bread and meat and boots, only in so far 
as they receive wages for their labor in producing, it is obvious 
that the mere abstinence of some sections of the community will 
do nothing in itself to solve the economic problem. It will but 
intensify it. 

The motives of Christian abstinence we will discuss presently ; 
but if we assume that most Christians would not spend less on 
food and clothing and enjoyment merely in order to hoard the 
money, but would distribute the money so saved in some channels 
of charity, it must still be remarked that, valuable as such giving 
must always be, it does not face the central ethico-social problem 
of society’s right to withhold from the workers a just portion of 
the proceeds of their labors: or the other question of society's 
right to deny to a man an adequate level of subsistence out of 
the abundance of God’s provisions, merely because it has devised 
no rational method of evening out the work and the leisure, and 
so finds for some enough work with but insufficient wage, and for 
others no work and no wage at all. I say that “charity” is no 
answer to that ethico-social question, even when it be the love 
which denies and renounces for the sake of love. 

Therefore, the abstinence of Christians for social ends, though 
it may be a valuable expedient, is not to be recommended as indi- 
cating the adequate method of solution. It is too often assumed 
that Christianity is sufficiently expressed by accepting the world 
as it finds it, and demanding a response of sacrifice upon the part 


own 


of Christians. But in spite of the superficial rectitude of this atti- . 


tude, there is lurking in it a certain element of Manicheism. The 
faith does not admit that any but Christ is rightful Lord of this 
world, and cannot allow that the essential structure of the neces- 
sary human order is bound to be in opposition to the Christian 


AIS IS THE SECOND and concluding 

part of a lecture delivered by Dr. Peck 

recently at the first Autumn School of 
Sociology held under the auspices of the Cath- 
olic Congress at Adelynrood, Mass. Q The lec- 
ture was the last of a series on The Social Im- 
plications of the Catholic Faith. 


way of life. And this means that 
the faith ought to be able to an- 
nounce the right use of the world, 
and to indicate the true principles 
of human association. It is no 
Christian solution, to maintain a 
mass of underfed, poorly clad peo- 
ple, with but scanty opportunities 
of real life, on the one hand, and a 
minority of rich on the other, and 
to ask that the human opportunity of the majority shall depend 
upon the Christian beneficence of the minority. The Christian 
solution must face the problem of the original distribution; and 
we must reflect that the problem is affected by the consideration 
of whether we have to distribute a scarcity, or an abundance. 

But I turn from this subject for a moment, to continue our 
discussion of the Christian ethic of sacrifice, in view of the actual!’ 
abundance now in the world. There are two sayings of our Lord 
which we need to understand aright, before we go any further, 
or we shall find ourselves befogged. When He told the rich 
young ruler to sell all he had and give to the poor, He was deal- 
ing with a special case, in a particular historico-economic setting. 
I can quite conceive any wise priest giving similar advice today, 
in some special case, and perhaps that advice ought to be given 
more often than it is; but that does not mean that we can offer 
this as an economic solution. And when our Lord spoke of the 
necessity of “denying” oneself in order to follow Him, it is to be 
noticed that He meant, not denying oneself this or that, primarily, 
but denying one’s se/f: that is, getting away from self-centricity. 
And the precise point that we have to settle is whether it is pos- 
sible to escape self-centricity in accepting and using the world, or 
whether the Christian ethic inevitably demands a rigorous absten- 
tion from all but the bare essentials of existence. 


OW, I have argued elsewhere that the Catholic religion is 
not a philosophy of world-renunciation in that absolute 
sense. The Church has given a place to the ascetic principle, but 
its primal philosophy is sacramental, and involves the acceptance 
and employment of physical means for spiritual ends. The fasting, 
poverty, and celibacy of the Catholic tradition are not regarded 
as socially normal. They constitute a witness against the misuse 
of the means. They may be a necessary discipline. But our Lord 
came eating and drinking, and that is the accepted way of His 
Church. In view of the modern situation, this seems to imply cer- 
tain definite conclusions which I will state as briefly as possible: 
(I) It may always be right for some to renounce perpetually, 
as it certainly is right for all of us to renounce upon occasions. 
But such renunciation is to be regarded as spiritual discipline or 
moral witness, and cannot be accepted as an economic solution. 
Yet it may witness to the true motive that must underlie the 
solution. 

(II) No Christian, under any economic conditions, ought to 
be content to live in comfort, not to speak of luxury, while other 
men and women lack the necessities of life. 

(III) But seeing that the bulk of potential physical produc- 
tion in the modern world is sufficient to provide a physical com- 
petency for the world’s population; and seeing also that the Cath- 
olic religion is one of the acceptance and use of that physical 
means for spiritual ends, the Church is logically and morally 
bound to demand that the system which deprives men, while it 
hoards up, or artificially restricts, or deliberately destroys, the 
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physical means of life, shall be rectified-in the name of God and 
humanity. ‘ 

I shall try to say, in as few words as may be, precisely what 
this involves. But first I must remind you that the conclusion 
which I have just enunciated is based upon the Catholic concep- 
tion of man, and the Catholic sacramental philosophy of life. 


(1) I cannot too strongly’ urge upon you that this modern 
world, cradled in so-called humanism as it was, has issued in a 
contradiction and frustration of humanity. The Catholic dogma 
consistently refused the identification of man with the ultimate 
spiritual reality of the Universe; but in so doing it was able to 
point man to an end beyond himself in the eternal. And that, in 
view of the human situation in a physical environment, meant 
that it was man’s task to employ the material world in the 
realization of his spiritual end. Thus the economic process was 
considered to minister to man, and to find its immediate explana- 
tion in the satisfaction of his physical needs, and its ultimate 
explanation in the spiritual attainment which he might reach by 
means of that physical instrumentation. If you are a Catholic, 
and know the fundamental philosophy and innate genius of your 
religion, you must believe that. And if you do believe it, you must 
reach the conclusion that the modern divorce between the eco- 
nomic process and religious doctrine, resulting in the attempt to 
carry on the economic process without regard to the quality or 
extent of the real human satisfactions ministered thereby, 1s 
a vast aberration which must necessarily produce tragic and 
calamitous results. When you consider that in a world of amazing 
plenty, the nations are struggling to snatch a little wealth here or 
there to save themselves from bankruptcy, with the perpetual 
danger of an outbreak of war—the war which, if it come, will 
terminate our world-order in appalling disaster, and set back the 
clock of humanity for centuries: and when you consider that in 
every nation there is a so-called surplus of commodities piling up 
while poverty and need are undiminished, and that for the sake 
of the preservation of a certain system of distribution millions are 
left in penury, anxiety, and despair, their energies sapped, their 
purpose numbed, their manhood quenched; when you consider 
these things, I say, consider this awful and sacrilegious waste of 
human bodies and minds, you may know that you are confronting 
an economic organization which is a definite contradiction of the 
Catholic dogma of man’s place and purpose in the world. 


(11) You may know, too, that the attempt to force a patently 
illogical economy upon a world so situated, can have no other 
effect than to worsen the human situation in the world in the 
interests of what is called “financial stability,’ which means 
nothing more than the interests of those who control the system 
which is so pauperizing the world. But again, you will perceive 
that all this is but a denial of the essentially sacramental nature 
of man’s function, as taught by the faith. Man stands at the 
junction of the natural and the Supernatural, and by the true 
activity of his personal-social being, he is to sublimate the 
natural by impressing it with supernatural meaning. How can 
he do that when he is deprived of the natural instrument? How 
can he express the Incarnational principle, when the incarnating 
body is whittled away to the bare, hungry measure of modern 
industrial poverty? How can he even rise to the virtue of a 
moral asceticism, when he is given no choice as to whether he will 
enjoy or abstain, but has a brutal deprivation, without ethical 
value, forced upon him? What is the faith in the human adven- 
ture, what is the valuation of a man, behind the economics which 
now holds us in thrall? How does it conceive the human task ? 
Apparently it implies that the human task is to be the helpless 
attendant upon an irrational process which serves neither God 
nor humanity, but simply thrashes on, and can be neither stopped 
nor understood. 

But a Catholic cannot accept that as an intrinsic element of 
human life. He must declare that it is a mistake due to the mis- 
conception of the human status and function in the world. The 
true conception of man can be built only upon the doctrine of the 
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Incarnation; and the doctrine of the Incarnation utterly condemns 
the treatment of men by the modern economic. ‘ 

We come then to the question of what the Church is to say, 
concerning the situation in which it now finds the world. How, 
with respect to the actual conditions, it is to recommend the appli- 
cation of its own basic dogmas. Let us recount, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the determining factors of the problem. Remember, the 
Church holds a certain dogma of man, involving a conception of 
supernatural values in personality and society; and it holds a 
sacramental concept of the’essential human situation and employ- 
ment in this world. Not only does it hold these things as beliefs, 
but itself gives concrete expression to them in its very being. But 
the Church, so characterized, finds itself confronted with an 
economic system of which the following are the stupefying con- 
sequences: 

(a) It is of the essential nature of modern work, carried on 
by mechanical power and upon a universal scale, to produce much 
more than the financial system will allow the workers to consume 
as the reward of their labor. 

(b) It is of the nature of the modern productive system to 
expand itself indefinitely, so that it always tends to turn the 
markets for its surplus production into areas of rival production. 

(c) It is therefore of the nature of modern industry eventually 
to reduce the amount of human labor employed in its processes. 
It inevitably creates unemployment. 

(d) But the system provides its workers with purchasing 
power almost exclusively in the form of wages. Therefore, as it 
dispenses with labor, it dispenses with the purchasing power con- 
stituted by the wages of that labor, and there is thus always a 
tendency to decreased demand. 

(e) There is thus accumulated an unsaleable surplus of goods 
upon one hand, and upon the other a vast concatenation of human 
misery. 

What you have, therefore, is a system which is not at the 
service of man, but requires man to be at the service of the 
system. What is the solution at once realistic and Christian? 


BELIEVE we must emphatically reject all proffered solutions 

which seek in any way to restrict natural abundance, or to 
thwart the logical effects of human intelligence. We must oppose 
the creation of unnecessary poverty, whether that is procured by 
the restriction of the physical volume of commodities, or by the 
creation of a moonshine money scarcity. It seems to me that there 
is no Christian solution, for example, merely in abandoning the 
machine, or in destroying crops. You have no right to set aside 
the gifts of God in nature, or the product of the human skill which 
God has given. You have no right to say that the teeming nature 
and the human brain which God has created, shall not produce 
the effect which they are obviously intended to, and do in fact, 
produce. Why, when the divine fact is abundance, must the 
human situation be scarcity? The answer is that our financiers 
cannot deal profitably with abundance as they can with scarcity, 
and they must, therefore, create an artificial scarcity either by the 
destruction of goods, or by the operation of credit and prices. 
But upon the question of what is to be the level of material life 
in the twentieth century, we must say that the creative process of 
God, and not the financiers and magnates of big business, shall be 
the arbiter. 

But I want you to be quite clear on the point, that if you are 
going to accept the abundance, you must get rid of the assump- 
tions of the present system. The present system cannot accept it. 
It must either turn it into scarcity by artificial operations, or the 
system itself must collapse. And so far, if I may say so, that is 
the only alternative which you in America, as we in England 
have been allowed to consider. And I would remind you that 
Communism in Russia has all the capitalist presuppositions upon 
this point, and allows to men a share in what is assumed to be 
perpetual scarcity, only at the price of the sacrifice of their free- 
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dom and personality. But Communism, of course, is but one 
element precipitated by the decay of capitalism. : 


iy al MAY VENTURE to refer to the writings of Anglo- 

Catholic sociologists in England, you will see the direction in 
which we have been moving. It would be confusing if I were to 
attempt to touch the myriad considerations of detail, or even 
many of the larger economic and ethical questions involved. Some 
of them I have dealt with in my Hale Lectures. But here and 
now, and with my last words, I will suggest three objectives which 
I recommend to your most earnest thought. ; 

(a) If you believe that the economic process is for man, and 
not man for the economic process, then you must say that the 
total amount produced shall be translated into real purchasing 
power. That purchasing power shall be the medium between 
social need and the potential satisfaction of that need. In other 
words, orthodox finance is merely a depressing superstition, and 
the sooner we escape from it the better. 

(b) Since it is no longer possible to provide purchasing power 
by a system of wages for work at the present ratios: since the 
modern method produces a mass of unemployment and a huge 
commodity surplus, the unemployed having no money and the 
goods no buyers, then the power to purchase and consume shall be 
to some extent divorced from the wage basis. In a world of 
abundance, in which his full time work is no longer required, it 
is absurd to tell a man that his ability to live in decency must still 
depend upon his full time employment in the economic process 
which simply cannot provide that full time employment for him. 
You have got to give men a share in the wage of the machine. 
In other words, we shall have to undertake, not only the financing 
of production, which is about all that our obsolete financiers and 
politicians ever think about, but we must turn to the radical, 
rational, and creative task of financing consumption. 

(c) Finally, we must require that the basic level of good life 
shall be secured for all, as a human heritage; and that upon that 
basis, there shall be secured an approximate equalization of goods, 
work, and leisure for all. 

There is no intrinsic impossibility about these demands. You 
have to concentrate upon the relation of finance to the industrial 
system. You have to consider realities. I believe that those I have 
named are the fundamental requirements of the situation. But in 
order to achieve them, there must be an immense emphasis upon 
three things. First, the supernatural value of personality. Second, 
the supernatural value of society. Third, the supernatural end of 
our human function in this world. It is the Church of the Cath- 
olic tradition which is the true foundation of these doctrines, and 
must now become the real leader in mankind’s fight against the 
forces which tend to dehumanize and destroy it. It is the Church 
which has in her hands the chief instrument of salvation: the 
Church, I mean, not as a social instrument, but as the social end, 
the city of God built upon a supernatural redemption and cohering 
in a supernatural communion. It is her vision of man that is 
denied by the modern forces: but they have brought us to chaos 
and terrible danger. It is to the Church’s vision of man that men 


must now return. 


oe 
LARGESSE 
NEVER earned a sunset, 


Nor merited the moon, 
The stars are mine for asking, 
And the golden flood of noon; 


The winds flow through my fingers, 
The four seas bear me up, 

The mountains are my foot-hold, 
The sky my pilgrim cup. 


O largesse undeserving, 
O beauty beyond praise, 
Let adoration be return 


For daily charities. 
VirGINIA E. HUNTINGTON. 
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Bits of American Church-Lore 
By the Rev. Edgar L. Pennington 


HE REV. THOMAS BARCLAY, missionary at Albany, 

N. Y., realizes that the clergymen sent to convert 

the Mohawk Indians will face obstacles and dangers, as 
he shows in his letter of November 12, 1711: 


“I hope the Society will send missionarys that have zeal 
& courage, for the french Indians are become very bold & com- 
mit bloody murders, even near to Albany, & tho’ none have 
hazarded more than I have done yet thanks to God, I have met 
with no harm. It is not many days since the french Indians not 
far from this barbarously murther’d a whole family being 12 in 
number all of them cut off but two, that it is thought they car- 
ried along with them, they did not spare a young child of 6 
months old, but killed it hanging on the mothers breast & a 
woman big with child they basely murther’d; this has frighten’d 
the poor farmers that they are forced to leave their houses & 
flocks and we are in great apprehension of being attacked this 
winter.” 


Tue Rev. JouN Tuomas, of Hempstead, Long Island, is 
distressed by the ignorance of the people among whom he dwells, 
as he states in his letter to the Society, February 20, 1712 (1713): 


“T formerly represented to the Honble Society the State of 
our Schoole at Hempstead, which now is come to nothing, the 
School Master being necessitated to depart for want of due en- 
couragement. The People here have desird me to Petition the 
Honble Society that they would be pleased to grant them a Small 
Annuall allowance Towards the Support of a School Master in 
Hempstead, which I humbly desire, Hontd Sir you may Strenu- 
ously promote for the Sake of these poor People, especially their 
Children, who run about, for want of Letters and education, as 
wild, uncultivated, and unimproved as the Soyle was when their 
forefathers first trod it; A Small help of eight or ten pounds P 
Ann might be a Solid foundation for a good Superstructure. I am 
perswaded had wee a certaynty of about ten pounds Yearly 
for Some time, we might easily Superadd what would make it a 
Competency, and finde a man that would undertake the Schoole, 
and Supply the place of a Clarke in the Church too, which is much 
wanted here.” 


CoMMISSARY GIDEON JOHNSTON, of Charles Town, S. C., 
describes graphically the terrible epidemic that raged in his city 
in the fall and winter of 1711: 


“Never was there a more sickly or fatall season than this for 
the small Pox, Pestilential ffeavers, Pleurisies, and fHex’s have 
destroyed great numbers of all Sorts, both Whites Blacks and _ 
Indians,—and these distempers still rage to an uncommon degree. 
Three Funeralls of a day, and somtimes four are now very 
usual; And all that I gett by these, is a few rotten Glov’s and 
an abundance of trouble day & night; for I do Solemnly pro- 
test I have not recd a penny this way these 9 months past. . 

“The Town looks miserably thin, and disconsolate, and there 
is not one House in twenty I speak modestly yt has not Con- 
siderably suffer’d, and still labours under this generall Calamity. 
Never I believe had any Minister more work upon his hands 
than I have had these 3 months past; nor do I yet see any End 
of it. . . . Ye distempers now rageing are so farr from decreas- 
ing, tho ye winter began very early, and is very sharp, that on 
ye Contrary they gather fresh strength and vigour by it, some 
attribute this Mortality to one thing, and some to another, But 
I verily think, it is a Sort of Plague, a kind of Judgemt 
upon the Place (ffor they are a sinfull People) and Such I 
have represented it in some discourses and as such I now pray 
for it. 

“Never was the Church so full, as it was about 4 Months 
ago; In so much that all was pleased to see so fine and uncom- 
mon an Appearance: But now it looks thin and naked thro’ 
our present sickness & Mortality; ahd holds no Comparison 
to what it was, Some keep themselves under a close Confinement 
in their Chamgers, and dare not stirr abroad, for fear of being 
Infected; and others are so taken up in attending the sick, that 
they are not at leizure to go to Church or elswhere.” 


Bishop Torok’s Status 


An Inquiry by Canon J. A. Douglas and a Reply by the Bishop of Eau Clare 


(See editorial on page 385) 


Tue LETTER FROM CANON DOUGLAS 


F I HAVE appeared to cast doubt upon the reliability of 
| Tue Livinc Cuurcu, I desire to tender you the amplest 

apology. I have experienced the value of THE Livinc 
CHURCH many times in the past fifteen years and my respect 
fOnpitmiswereat. 

That upon which I desired to cast doubt was (1) the state- 
ment of the Church Times’ American correspondent that it had 
been arranged that a bishop of the American Episcopal Church 
was to have been a co-consecrator of Bishop Torok with the Serb 
Bishop Dosite} and the Czechoslovak Bishop Gorazd and (2) 
the inference from that correspondent’s contribution to the 
Church Times that while retaining status as a member of the 
Orthodox hierarchy, Bishop Torok is to assume status as a mem- 
ber of the hierarchy of the American Episcopal Church. 

My reason for casting doubt upon that statement and that 
inference was (1) that as I understand them and, e.g., as the 
Patriarch Meletios of Alexandria formulated them to the relevant 
Committee of the Lambeth Conference of 1930, Orthodox prin- 
ciples forbid such a co-consecration and such a mixed status 
and (2) that theological opinion in all Orthodox centers is some- 
what sensitive in regard to confusion among Anglicans upon 
such matters. 

The difficulty of establishing a negative is proverbial. But be- 
fore writing to the Church Times I made such inquiry as I could, 
and was informed that it was impossible (1) that Bishop Dosi- 
tej could have agreed to act with an Anglican bishop as co- 
consecrator of Bishop Torok and (2) that the Serb Patriarch 
and his Synod or any other competent Orthodox authority could 
have agreed that while retaining status as a member of the 
Orthodox hierarchy, Bishop Torok should assume status and 
act.as a member of the hierarchy of the American Episcopal 
Church. 

If my a priori certainty and my information upon these two 
points be erroneous, they may be shown to be so by the produc- 
_ tion in your columns in the one case of the invitation to the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac of which you speak and in the other 
case of a faculty from the Synod of any particular Orthodox 
Church or other competent Orthodox authority, authenticating 
Bishop Torok’s acting as a member of the hierarchy of the 
American Episcopal Church. 

Meanwhile, permit me to say (1) that I have no doubt as to 
the validity of Bishop Torok’s consecration and (2) that nothing 
is further from my mind than to cast doubt upon the desirability 
of his election as a Suffragan Bishop to the Bishop of Eau 
Claire being ratified by the Convention of the American Epis- 
copal Church. 

Apart from the fact that it would be an impertinence on my 
part to intervene in such a matter, I can see no reason why if 
Bishop Torok has ‘acceded to the American Episcopal Church, 
that election should not be ratified and I can see many reasons 
why its ratification may be desirable and fruitful. 

London. (Rev.) J. A. Douctas. 


A Repty sy BisHop WILson oF EAU CLAIRE 

ANON DOUGLAS is known not only as a profound scholar 

and an authority on Orthodoxy but as one of the very 

important members of the Church of England Council on For- 

eign Relations. Therefore, whatever he’ says or writes is bound 

to carry great weight particularly on any matters in relation 
to Orthodoxy. 

In considering the questions raised in his letter printed in 

this issue, it is well to keep in mind something of the background 


pertaining to the consecration of the Rt. Rev. John Torok ten 
years ago. Shortly after the World War when, out of the ruins 
of the former Austria-Hungary, the sovereign state of Czecho- 
slovakia emerged, a large number of Roman Catholics in that 
country abandoned their obedience to Rome, at the same time 
desiring to retain their Catholicity to the fullest extent. In 
order to preserve the historic episcopate (no bishops being in- 
volved in this movement) they elected a brilliant and devoted 
priest, Gorazd Pavlik, as the first Bishop of the Czechoslovak 
National Church. They applied to the Patriarchate of Jugo- 
Slavia for the apostolic succession and for the consecration of 
their newly-elected bishop. Practically the entire Serbian hier- 
archy participated in his consecration and the Jugo-Slav govern- 
ment expressed its gratification by conferring on him the highest 
distinction a bishop could receive in that country—the Order 
of St. Sava. It was nothing short of a national event. 

This Bishop Gorazd was the consecrator of Bishop Torok, 
assisted as co-consecrator by Dositej, Bishop of Nish and Patri- 
archal Delegate, now the Metropolitan of Zagreb. The Czecho- 
slovak National Church was at that time an independent, auto- 
cephalous Church with Gorazd as its sovereign bishop, conse- 
crated by Serbian bishops but under no obedience to the Serbian 
Church. (Since that time, local complications have brought the 
Czechoslovak Church into the Serbian fold and Gorazd is now 
a member of the Serbian House of Bishops.) In 1922, at the 
invitation of the Episcopal Church, Gorazd visited the United 
States and addressed the General Convention meeting in Port- 
land. In this address (reported in full in the Journal of 1922) 
Gorazd said: 


“After the lapse of three centuries, our downtrodden na- 
tion, with the aid of the American people, has obtained political 
liberty, founding the Czechoslovak Republic. Many desired spirit- 
ual freedom as well, and a huge number left the Roman Church. 
. . . Very many became members of the Czechoslovak Church, 
of which I have the honor of being the first Bishop. . . . At two 
great conventions our Church decided for union with the East- 
ern Orthodox Church, with the reservation, however, of keeping 
those characteristics of the National Church which the historical 
development of the Czechoslovak people had evolved. . . The 
Czechoslovak Church, having arisen among people whose charac- 
ter is of the West, having united with the Eastern Church, 
will be a point of contact between the Christian East and the 
Christian West. . . . This enables us to understand both, West 
and East, and thus help the coming union. It is in the 
name of that Czechoslovak Church, united with the Eastern 
Church, that I salute your Church as fellow members of Christ’s 
one Holy Catholic Orthodox and Apostolic Church. Regard- 
ing Faith and Order, your Church and our Church are the same. 
Together let us work for the final re-union of all Christendom.” 


Shortly after this Gorazd presented a petition to the Na- 
tional Council, in which appear the following extracts: 


“The Czechoslovak Orthodox Church defines its own liturgy 
and orders within the limits of autonomy, best befitting the men- 
tality of the western Europeans. Thus the Czechoslovak Orthodox 
Church is half way between the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
with whose dogmas it fundamentally agrees, and the Western 
Episcopal, Churches with which it shares common practices. 

_ “Finding the Protestant Episcopal Church to be the nearest 
kin to the young Czechoslovak Church, the Bishop desires to 
present to the Right Reverend Presiding Bishop and Council 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the following supplications 
and motions: 


“First, that the Presiding Bishop and Council of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church enter into a covenant with the hereto 


subscribed Bishop concerning the mutual fellowship of both 
Churches, to the effect that the Protestant Episcopal Chae 
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in the United States of America be fully authorized to minister 
religiously to the communicants of the Czechoslovak Church in 
such places where it may be either difficult or impossible to se- 
cure a priest of the Czechoslovak Church; and vice versa that 
the Czechoslovak Orthodox Church in the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia be authorized to minister to the communicants of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church where similar difficulties prevail. 
“Second, that the Presiding Bishop and Council bring about 
the creation of a Commission whose function would be to keep 
in vital intimate touch with the situation, needs, and develop- 


ment of the Czechoslovak Orthodox Church both in Europe and 
America.” 


In response to this petition the National Council passed a 
resolution containing the following: 


“The Council has watched with interest the re-establishment 
of the ancient National Church in Czechoslovakia and notes 
with gratification the statement in the Memorandum that the 
dogmatic standards of. the newly organized Church, as set forth 
in the decrees of the Ecclesiastical mass meetings held in Prague 
in the year 1921 have the same foundation as our own and that 
the new Bishop was regularly consecrated by the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church, whose orders we recognize as apostolic. 

“Concerning the first of the specific requests of the Czecho- 
slovak Bishop, namely, for the mutual fellowship of our respec- 
tive Churches, we will communicate with our bishops in the 
various dioceses in which communicants of the Czechoslovak 
Orthodox Church live, and urge them to provide the sacra- 
ments and pastoral care for them in such places where it may 
be either difficult or impossible to secure a priest of the Czecho- 
slovak Orthodox Church. And also we will advise the Bishops 
in the various dioceses to give fraternal codperation and moral 
support to the parishes of the Czechoslovak Orthodox Church 
which may be established in America. Moreover, we express our 
desire that the Czechoslovak Orthodox Church minister in like 
manner to communicants of our Church visiting or residing in 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia. 

“In response to the second specific request of the Czecho- 
slovak Bishop, the Council has directed its Department of Mis- 
sions to keep in vital and intimate touch with the situation, 
needs, and development of the Czechoslovak Orthodox Church, 
both in Europe and America.” 


Certainly Bishop Gorazd interpreted this resolution as 
amounting to practical intercommunion. For in an interview 
given at the Patriarch’s Palace in Belgrade after Bishop Torok’s 
consecration and published in a Belgrade newspaper he said: “I 
myself have closed the intercommunion of the churches which 
were established by me in 1922 in America, with the American 


Episcopal Church.” 


While in this country in 1922 Gorazd had organized Czecho- 
slovak parishes and had left a priest as Supreme Secretary over 
an association of such parishes through whom he might reach 
them. It was in close collaboration with this group that a con- 
vention of clerical and lay representatives from a number of 
Uniate parishes seceding from their Roman connection elected 
Dr. John Torok to be their Bishop for the purpose of bringing 
them into the fold of the Episcopal Church. Dr. Torok had been 
originally a Roman Catholic Uniate priest and had been received 
into the Episcopal Church, serving at that time under Bishop 
Weller of Fond du Lac. It was natural that they should desire 
their new Bishop to be consecrated by Orthodox bishops. It was 
also natural that Dr. Torok should desire a bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church to share in the consecration, for three reasons: first, 
as an evidence of his own faith in Anglican orders; second, to 
register the purpose of affiliation with the Episcopal Church; and 
third, as a definite step forward toward Church unity. Therefore 
at his request the convention which elected him invited Bishop 
Weller to go to Europe as a co-consecrator and offered to defray 
his expenses. This was given to the public in the columns of THE 
Livinc CuurcH under date of November 8, 1924, quoting from 
the communication sent by the former Uniates to Bishop Weller: 


“You certainly know that we are aware of the fact that the 
very fact of Father Torok’s election means a new course in our 
Church life. We took notice that he regards his election as a 
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program, and that we have accepted his program as that of our 
own. We feel confident that his consecration will be the first step 
as to the successful solution of his program, and since the main 
topic of this program is Christian Unity, we feel that your par- 
ticipation in the consecration would have a tremendous signif- 
icance from every—internal and external—point of view.” 


The invitation was directly in line with the spirit and pur- 
pose of the whole project. However, further discussion of this 
point would be of purely academic interest, for the simple fact 
is that due to ill health Bishop Weller did not go. Then the 
Episcopal Church blundered and the project itself was tempo- 
rarily defeated. 

Canon Douglas’ second question is not merely academic in 
character. It would, of course, be an impossible situation for any 
mixta persona to owe obedience both to an Orthodox Church 
and to the Episcopal Church at the same time. This, however, 
is not the case. Dr. Torok never intended to act as an Orthodox 
bishop and this was understood by all concerned. Bishop Gorazd 
consecrated Dr. Torok as a missionary bishop for the purpose 
of establishing affiliation with the Episcopal Church. After the 
consecration he wrote to Bishop Weller about it and also in- 
structed the Supreme Secretary of the newly formed Czechoslovak 
Church of America to place those parishes under Dr. Torok’s 
jurisdiction. We are permitted to quote from some of Bishop 
Weller’s letters. Under date of January 28, 1925, Bishop Gorazd 
wrote to Bishop Weller: “It is already known to you that your 
archdeacon, the Rev. Johann Torok, was consecrated bishop on 
October 19, 1924, by the delegate of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church, the Right Reverend Bishop Dositej, and by me. The con- 
secration was according to the canons of the Church after carry- 
ing out the canonical examination” (italics ours). In acknowl- 
edgment of a letter from the Supreme Secretary of the Czecho- 
slovak Church of America, Bishop Weller wrote: 


“T rejoice in Archdeacon Torok’s election as Bishop of the 
Eastern Orthodox Diocese of Pittsburgh, and this my joy is 
greatly increased by the decision of the Czechoslovak Church 
of America to put itself under his jurisdiction at his consecra- 
tion to the Episcopate. I think that you are doing the right 
thing in placing yourselves under his jurisdiction. His consecra- 
tion under these circumstances will do much to heal the sad 
divisions in Holy Church.” 


While preparations for the consecration were still in progress, 
under date of August 25, 1924, Dr. Torok wrote to Bishop 
Weller: 


“They (the Uniates) do not regard as essential your as- 
sistance. With them it is but courtesy. [¢ is J who regard it as 
essential—and hereby I declare with full responsibility that with- 
out your full approval, support, and assistance I will decline 
my acceptance. I am going even further: I declare that I need 
your support even without any mental reservation. This is a 
matter of conscience and if it will not agree with your conscience, 
it won’t agree with that of mine. If I would be consecrated 
merely by Orthodox bishops, I would be in everybody’s interpre- 
tation an Orthodox bishop. J do not want to be an Orthodox 
bishop. | am willing to accept the burden to be a bishop in the 
Catholic Church in God, if this episcopate of mine would for- 
ward—even with one inch—Christian unity, but I want to em- 
phasize that in this sentence the emphasis is on the word ‘unity’ 
and by no means on the episcopate.” 


Upon his return to the United States after his consecration 
Bishop Torok found that circumstances had arisen which made 
it impossible to carry out the program which had been formulated. 
He refused to function in any other way. Finding himself in the 
anomalous position of a priest in good standing in the Epis- 
copal Church and a bishop in Orthodox Orders, he retired 
into private life. In order to avoid any possible misappre- 
hension he sent his resignation to the proper Orthodox authori- 
ties, requesting the status of a retired bishop. The only obedience 
he can possibly claim is to the Episcopal Church. 

(Rt. Rev.) Frank E. WILson, 
Bishop of Eau Claire. 


Books of the Day 


Rev. William H. Dunphy 
Editor 


Tue Kincpom Wiruin. By Charles T. Webb. Macmillan. 1934. 
Pp. 230. $2.00. 


HIS BOOK is the first of a series of religious texts for 

secondary schools edited by the Rev. John Wallace Suter, 
Jr., and developed in St. Paul’s School. The argument of the 
book is “that man’s desire for a more perfect world has led him 
inevitably back to the perfecting of man himself, but that the 
perfecting of man requires social institutions in harmony with 
man’s true nature.” 

The first section of the book traces the logical development 
of Utopian ideas into experimental communities culminating in 
the Kingdom of God inaugurated by Jesus Christ. The title of 
the book gives the key to the second section: the change of human 
character being the first condition for the creation of a new 
world. The nature of this new character is revealed in Christ 
and the means for its attainment are found in Him. The third 
section discusses the environmental obstacles to the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom and gives practical suggestions as to the 
ways and means in which the Christian character may act and re- 
act to them. 

Those who wish to teach to young people the urgency of 
Christian living will be helped greatly by this study of “the 
relation of personal character to the problems of the world with- 
out.” 

poe 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. By Fulton J. Sheen. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 1934. Pp. 197. $2.75.- 


HIS BOOK is not a discussion of scientific methods. It at- 

tempts to analyze from a critical and expository point of 
view scientific methods which have in fact been elaborated into 
philosophic theories. Scientific philosophies are classed under two 
heads: those that contend that because science must limit itself 
to phenomena, all knowledge is subject to the same limitation; 
and those who hold that because we can best study nature in 
terms of statistical laws there is no higher knowledge of nature 
possible than that which is obtained by the mathematical method. 
The author contends that scientific facts must be interpreted by 
the transcendent and universal principles of thought: the prin- 
ciples of identity, contradiction, and causality. These principles 
are drawn from the sensible world but do not depend for their 
verity upon the ‘conclusions of empirical science: they are inde- 
pendent of them. Of course we would expect that Dr. Sheen’s 
approach to this subject would be largely influenced by the 
thought of St. Thomas but he has succeeded admirably in ap- 
proaching his problem in the spirit of the great scholastic rather 
than using him in the proof text method and we are thankful 
that he does not feel that all the necessary thinking has been 
done. 

—— 


Leisure: A SUBURBAN Stupy. By George A. Lundberg, Mirra 
Komarovsky, and Mary Alice MclInerny. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1934. Pp. 396. $3.00. 


F ANYBODY wants to know how they use rather abundant 

spare time over in Westchester county and how it may be 
reasonably supposed people in other similar communities are likely 
to spend theirs he should read this book. We are going to have 
leisure whether we like it or not. Many people are not engaged 
in productive activity because of the inadequacy of our system of 
distribution and if we do construct a more equitable system par- 
celing out the fruits of men’s labor and the yield of the earth 
all men will have many more hours in each day when their idle 
hands are free to get into mischief. Leisure is a disturbing prob- 
lem before it becomes the great blessing it should be. Many of the 
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activities into which people have poured their freed energy have 
become as burdensome as was the pursuit of necessities in former 
years. People do not change so much during the centuries as we 
suppose for these very careful investigators find that the most 
important and common use of free time is in finding more 
elaborate and ceremonial ways of eating and visiting. The re- 
mainder of people’s leisure is variously distributed between read- 
ing, public entertainment, sports, radio, motoring, etc. It makes 
a great deal of difference how you visit and what you read 
and what you listen to on the radio. The observers try to evaluate 
these activities on the basis of greatest survival value and seem 
to feel that those activities which the community have thought 
werthy to foster through community agencies are probably best. 
This book is a careful, scientific, and constructive study of the 
problem. 
———e—_ 


Wuo’s WHo IN THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CuHurcH, 1934. Edited by Clifford P. Morehouse. More- 
house. 1934. Pp. 91. $1.25. 


GUIDE to the members of the General Convention, Na- 

tional Council, and the Woman’s Auxiliary. This helpful 
guidebook contains a map of Atlantic City marked with the places 
of special interest to the delegates; the official lists of delegates 
and alternates by dioceses; and brief biographical sketches of 
those who will be present in an official capacity. It should be very 
helpful to all those in attendance or to those who wish to follow 
the proceedings of the Convention carefully in the reports of the 
religious and secular press. 


———— 


THe Revott Acainst MECHANISM. By L. P. Jacks. Mac- 
millan. 1934. Pp. 77. $1.00. 


N THE HIBBERT LECTURES for 1933, Dr. Jacks indi- 

cates, along with Bergson and Whitehead, that life is an 
age-long offensive against mechanisms. That which is not living, 
either around us or in us, is mechanistic and we only experience 
that which we call living when we are in opposition to this non- 
living. He believes that we tend to reduce all things to mech- 
anistic patterns which can control us. His solution is that we shall 
so learn to control ourselves that we may be trusted to master 
the mechanism which is necessary for our support. 


——e——_ 


SNowDEN’s SuNDAy ScHoot Lessons. 1935. By James H. Snow- 
den. Macmillan. Pp. 370. $1.35. 


D* SNOWDEN’S outlines are always a rich source of ma- 
terials and methods for the Sunday school teacher. This 
reviewer was particularly interested in the rather complete ex- 
position of the life and letters of St. Peter to which the first 
quarter of this volume is given. 


——— 


SERMON HEARTS FROM THE GospELs. Compiled by Wm. H. 
Leach. Cokesbury Press. 1934. Pp. 328. $2.00. 


Ss HUNDRED WORD OUTLINES of 150 present day 
sermons on texts and themes from the four gospels. The edi- 
tor has chosen the sermons from what he considers the best ex- 
amples of the homiletic art of the great preachers throughout 
the English-speaking world. 

——~¢ 


OUTLINE OF TEACHING SERMONS FoR A THIRD YEAR. By Rev. 
C. E. Hudson. Macmillan. 1934. Pp. 74. $1.50. 


ieee OUTLINES and the ones which preceded them 
have been already commended in this column. We are glad 
to know that there is an American edition which will insure for 
the outlines the wider circulation they undoubtedly deserve. 


——_@—_—__ 


| Pae WHO LIKE anthologies will find Designed for 
Reading full of meat. It is made up of extracts from The 
Saturday Review of Literature collected by its own editors. In 
it we find poems and essays, religious and otherwise, but mostly 
otherwise, reviews, stories, all of which first saw the light of 
day in the pages of that weekly. If one wishes for a picture of 
contemporary thought he will find it in these pages (Macmillan. 
Care 
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Massachusetts Laity 
Attend Conference 


Representatives from 80 Parishes 
Meet for Week-end Under Aus- 
pices of Field Department 


men representing 80 parishes formed 

the congregation in St. Mark’s School 
Chapel, Southborough, on the morning of 
September 16th, when Bishop Sherrill of 
Massachusetts preached a missionary ser- 
mon. : 

This service was part of a week-end con- 
ference, the second annual one of its kind, 
held for laymen under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts field department of which 
the Rey. Raymond A Heron, rector of 
Grace Church, Lawrence, is chairman. 

The Rey. Charles H. Collett of the 
national Field Department was the leader 
of sessions designed to give brief, intensive 
instruction on the work of the Church 
from both an international and local view- 
point, technical instruction on the conduct 
of the Every Member Canvass, and also 
opportunity for the discussion and exchange 
of ideas and experiences among the con- 
ference members. 

The plan was simple and practical: 
early arrivals on Saturday afternoon en- 
joyed the proffered golf and tennis; the 
conference officially opened at supper in 
the imposing dining room of the famous 
old school; Saturday evening and Sunday 
afternoon sessions, in addition to the cor- 
porate Communion and chapel service on 
Sunday morning, completed the outlined 
program. The comforts and conveniences 
of St. Mark’s were placed at the confer- 
ence’s disposal. 


Ber score hundred and fifty lay- 


New York Clergy to Hear 
New Canadian Primate 


New YorK—Archbishop Owen of 
Toronto, newly elected Primate of the 
Canadian Church, is to address the 
clergy of the diocese of New York at 
the annual conference at Lake Maho- 
pac. The conference will be in session 
October 3d and 4th. 

His subject will be The Ministry 
and the Personal Life. Bishop Man- 
ning of New York is to speak on The 
Call to the Church at This Time in 
Which We are Living. The other 
speakers will be Bishop Roots of Han- 
kow, Dean Ackerman of Columbia 
University, Canon Bridgeman of Jeru- 
salem, the Rev. James O. S. Hunting- 
ton, O.H.C., and Prof. Bulgakoff of 
the Russian Orthodox Academy in 
Paris. More than 300 clergy are ex- 
pected to participate. Its great cen- 
tral fedture will be the corporate Com- 
munion of the clergy at 7:30 a.m. the 
second day. 


Cunningham Photo. 
NEW CANADIAN PRIMATE 


Harrington Park, N. J., 
Parish House Dedicated 


Bishop Washburn, Coadjutor, Participates 
in Ceremonies 


Harrincton Park, N. J.—A $6,000 
parish house, a newly built addition to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Harrington Park, was 
dedicated September 23d. Bishop Wash- 
burn, Coadjutor of Newark, Canon Wil- 
liam QO. Leslie, Jr., and the vicar, the 
Rev. C. Alfred Voegeli, as well as the 
former vicar, the Rev. J. F. Savidge, now 
rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Norwood, participated in the 
ceremonies. 

The people in the Church have under- 
taken to pay the interest and amortize 
the loans incurred in the building, which 
was made possible by a call of the Church 
Extension Fund and a grant by the board 
of missions of the diocese. 

on), ae 


Richard P. Kent New Treasurer 
of Church Building Fund 


New YorK—At a special meeting of the 
trustees of the American Church Building 
Fund September 17th, Richard P. Kent 
was elected a trustee and also elected 
treasurer to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Charles A. Tompkins. Mr. Kent 
is manager of the real estate division in the 
National Council’s Finance Department. 

——_4——— 
National Council Member Ii 


Boston—Judge Philip S. Parker of Bos- 
ton, a member of the National Council and 
a deputy to General Convention, has en- 
tered a hospital for an operation which 
will prevent his attendance at the meetings 
of the Council and the Convention, in 
October. 
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Bishop of Toronto 
Primate of Canada: 


Electoral College Names Dr. Owen 
to Succeed Archbishop Worrell; 
Bishop Manning Synod Speaker 


ONTREAL—The Rt. Rev. Derwyn 
M« Owen, D.D., Bishop of To- 

ronto, has been elected Primate of 
All Canada, succeeding the Most Rey. 
C. L. Worrell, Archbishop of Nova Scotia, 
who recently died in Halifax. 

The Electoral College of the Church in 
Canada, made up of members of the 
Upper and Lower Houses, met September 
18th behind locked and guarded doors at 
Christ Church Cathedral here for the pur- 
pose of electing a Primate. After a service 
of Holy Communion, the Upper House 
sent the three names prescribed by canon 
law. Further names were asked by the 
Lower House and voting proceeded until 
the required majority was obtained. 


CONSECRATED BISHOP IN 1925 


Dr. Owen was consecrated fifth Bishop 
of Niagara in June, 1925, and translated 
to the diocese of Toronto in 1932. His 
elevation to the Primacy will probably 
mean that an assistant bishop will be 
elected for the diocese of Toronto. 

The new Primate was installed the fol- 
lowing day. 


BISHOP MANNING PREACHER 


The General Synod of Canada began 
its 13th session in Montreal with a service 
in Christ Church Cathedral the morning 
of September 12th. The guest preacher 
was Bishop Manning of New York. He 
also was one of the two preachers at a 
great service of witness held that evening 
in The Forum when 20,000 people packed 
the auditorium to its capacity. 

The Synod later in the week was hon- 
ored by a visit from another American, 
Bishop Stevens of Los Angeles. 

This Synod has been one of the most in- 
teresting ever held. Decisions of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the Church 


(Continued on page 407) 


Rector Reviews Church 


Periodical from Pulpit 


Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Before his 
sermon on Sundays, the Rev. W. Har- 
old Weigle, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
gives a rapid digest of the current issue 
of THe Livinc CHurcuH. Fr. Weigle 


thinks that too few communicants know 
what is happening in the Church. He 
is therefore taking what he describes 
as “this Lowell Thomas way” of ac- 
quainting his own parish with the news 
of the Church. He adds to his review a 
suggestion that individuals subscribe to 
the paper and read it regularly at home. 
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Muller Consecrated 
German Church Head 


Bishops and Congregation Give 
Reichsbishop Nazi Salute; Foes 
Charge Heresy 


was consecrated here September 23d 
with elaborate ceremonies at which 
he was proclaimed supreme head of the 
German Church. Seven bishops raised their 
hands in stiff Nazi salutes at the service. 

The entire congregation gave the Nazi 
salute when the Reichsbishop, preceded by 
hundreds of clergymen and 29 bishops, en- 
tered the church. 

But thousands of opposition clergymen 
took note of the consecration by reading 
from their pulpits a declaration which ac- 
cused the Reichsbishop and Dr. August 
Jaeger, Commissioner of Protestant 
Churches in Prussia, of heresy in that by 
setting aside the confessions of faith they 
seek to establish a German national Church 
with Germanic faith characteristics. 


PB wis consecrated he Ludwig Muller 


Dom Anselm Hughes on 
American Lecture Tour 


Benedictine Authority on Medieval Music 
Arrives September 28th 


Lonpon—Dom Anselm Hughes, of the 
Benedictine Order of Pershore and 
Nashdom, England, lands at New York 
on September 28th for a repetition of 
the lecturing and preaching tour which 
he made in the fall of 1932. Dom Hughes 
is secretary-treasurer of the Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society, of which just 
under one-fourth of the members’ belong 
to America. 

His lectures are concerned chiefly 
with the medieval music side of the so- 
ciety’s work, and are illustrated by 
phonograph records specially made for his 
lectures by the monks of his own abbey; 
but there are also some lectures given upon 
plainsong, mostly as applied to the English 
service, and these are illustrated by a choir 
in which the monks are reinforced by boys’ 
voices from the Choir School of St. Mary 
of the Angels, Highgate, London. For the 
lectures this year two special records have 
been made displaying compositions by King 
Henry VI (1422-1461) in three voices, 
with similar work by other composers of 
the Royal Chapel of St. George’s, Wind- 
sor. Speaking of these records in the Gram- 
ophone (London) for June, 1934, C. M. 


Crabtree says that the singers are to be 
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congratulated on their excellent accom- 
plishment of what must, today, be a very 
tricky task, and that the recording seems 
perfect: while the Irish Times (June 28, 
1934) says that more satisfactory records 
of their kind would be hard to find. 

Dom Hughes preaches at St. Mary the 
Virgin, New York City, September 30th; 
at Christ Church, Ontario, Calif., October 
7th; St. James’, Cleveland, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 4th; St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, No- 
vember 18th, and at St. Clement’s, Phil- 
adelphia, on the feast of the patron, No- 
vember 23d. 

At the end of October he will be visiting 
Nashotah House, and hopes in November 
to spend a short time at the monastery of 
Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y., together 
with a visit to the Franciscans at Mount 
Sai, Ty It 

Among the places at which the musical 
lectures are to be delivered are Pomona 
College, Stanford University, and Mills 
College in California; Harvard University, 
and the Library of Congress, Washington. 

Lectures more directly concerned with 
Church music are to be delivered at such 
centers as Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 
cisco; Cleveland, for the local chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists; and St. 
Mark’s, Philadelphia. 


—_@——_- 


Liberal Evangelicals 
Plan Convention Dinner 


New YorK—The Liberal Evangelicals 
will hold a dinner during the General 
Convention in Atlantic City at the Shel- 
burne Hotel at 6:30 p.m., October 16th. 
All members of the Liberal Evangelicals 
and all others interested in and sympa- 
thetic with this movement are cordially 
invited to attend. The price will be $1.50 
per plate. 

The speakers will be: Bishops Hobson, 
Hulse, and Scarlett; and the Rev. Messrs. 
John M. Lewis, Elmore McKee, and 
Moultrie Guerry. A presentation will also 
be made of the planned activities for the 
coming year, together with interesting re- 
ports of several important committees. 

Reservations may be made at the Gen- 
eral Convention ticket office in Atlantic 
City or by writing the Rev. W. Brooke 
Stabler, Secretary, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONVENIENT TO 
October headquarters on 
Atlantic City’s most 
beautiful avenue 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


North Carolina Ave., near Beach 


offers quiet luxury during convention 
activities and all vacation periods. 


Single rooms or housekeeping 
apartments with complete 
hotel service. 


American or European Plan 


SPECIAL CONVENTION RATES 
ON REQUEST 
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Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Maine See Palestine Movies 


Boston—Mrs. F. A. Habersham of 
Hollywood, Calif., is now showing her 
motion pictures of the Church’s work in 
mission fields at home and abroad in a 
series of engagements covering the dioceses 
of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Maine. 


Charles d- Connick 
Designer and @lorker 
in Stained Glass 
nine Narcourt Street-Boston 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC. 


Established 1900 
BOOKS: THEOLOGY, RELIGION, DEVOTIONAL. 
BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, HYMNALS, ALTAR 
BOOKS, PARISH REQUISITES. 
Information on Request. : 
New York 


18 West 45 Street, 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Established 40 years. Church embroideries, exquisite 
Altar linens, ete. Stoles from $6.50. Burse and 
veil from $10. Surplice from $8. Cope from $70. 
Damask Mass set from $60. Silk chasuble from 
$30. Complete line of pure Irish linens and Church 
fabrics by the yard. Embroidered emblems ready 


to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 50 cts. 


L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C., Tel. Wis. 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 

Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


winters Lae 
AND 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


§ CHURCH VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Em- 
broideries, Silks, Cloths, Fringes 


CLERICAL SUITS 
Hats, Rabats, Collars 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. dl 
131-133 East 23rd St., New York Lapel 
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Bishop Freeman Gives 
Archbishopric Views 


Believes Church Headquarters Could 
be in Washington, but Holds Dio- 
cese Cannot Become Archdiocese 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—At its first 
VW session following the summer re- 

cess, the Washington Clericus on 
September 18th devoted the entire period 
to the proposal to establish an Archbishop- 
ric in the American Church and kindred 
subjects likely to come before General 
Convention in October. The Rev. Canon 
G. Freeland Peter presided and introduced 
Bishop Freeman of Washington. 

“I am opposed to the present system of 
administration,” said Bishop Freeman. 
“The office of suffragan bishop in this 
country is ridiculous.’ He suggested the 
abolishing of coadjutor and suffragan 
bishops and the adoption of “assistant” 
bishops, without “succession” to office. 
Washington having been segregated by the 
federal government, the Church might have 
its headquarters in Washington, he sug- 
gested. But to make the diocese of Wash- 
ington into the Archbishopric of Washing- 
ton, he seemed to hold, would be impossible 
under the present charter of the Cathedral, 
which must be administered by the ‘‘Bishop 
of Washington,” according to its charter, 
for all time. 


HAD PROPOSED CHANGE 


“What you saw in THE Livinc CHURCH | 


a few weeks ago (August 18th) is sub- 
stantially the substance of an address I 
made in New Orleans in 1925,” he said. 
‘That was when the Bishop suggested cer- 
tain lines along which the administrative 
machinery of the Church might be radi- 
cally altered. 

“The whole set-up of the Church is sub- 
ject to entire change. This is ‘war time’ 
in the Church and what is needed is not a 
fine-tooth comb, but a carving knife. I 
hope the Convention will be sane and 
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CHURCH VESTMENTS 
CHOIR OUTFITS 


Copes Chasubles 
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Cassocks Surplices 
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METAL WORK WOODWORK 


28 Margaret St., LONDON, W. 1, 
and 9 High St., Oxford, England 
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Bishop Appears in Shorts 
Instead of Gaiters, Apron 


JERUSALEM—Bishop Graham-Brown 


of Jerusalem travels about his diocese 
by foot, motor, ship, and plane, from 
Cyprus on the west to Iraq on the east. 
Occasionally he travels by the motor 
mail van, the most uncomfortable and 
least expensive conveyance. Once the 


congregation at Amman, in Trans-Jor- 

dan, heard that the Bishop would be 

passing through on the mail car and, 

with their lay reader, went to greet 

him on his arrival. They recognized the 

archdeacon, duly attired in clerical col- 

lar, but asked where was the Bishop, | 
not at all recognizing him when a 

youngish man attired in a shirt and 

shorts stepped out of the car. 


courageous enough to prove that it has 
some statesmanship. This is no time for 
splitting hairs on terminology. I am in 
favor of the most drastic changes to meet 
the present crisis. The Church must be 
swept with new zeal for God and for 
Jesus Christ. No mere set-up can save 


” 
us. 
DEPUTY FAVORS WASHINGTON AS CENTER 


The Rev. George F. Dudley, D.D., a 
deputy to General Convention, said that 
he favored Washington as a “central place 
of spiritual and material life’ of the 
Church. “I don’t care what you call it,” 
he said, “whether an archdiocese or an 
ordinary diocese—but I am in favor of 
making this the central place and of trans- 
ferring ‘281’ to Washington. We ought 
not to spend time on superficial matters, 
but on the very life of the Church.” 

The Rev. Dr. F. J. Bohanan followed 
with the statement, “The subject of an 


LECTERNS 


N response to a 

number of 
calls, we are ven- 
turing farther 
into ecclesiastical 
wood work. We 
have just deliv- 
ered this lovely 
simple lectern to 
a small chapel. 
Recently we did 
an exquisite yet 
simple and inex- 
pensive litany 
desk. This is just 
to let our friends 
in the Chureh 
know that we 
can produce a 
variety of devo- 
tional pieces in- 
cluding Prayer 
Desks, Missal 
Stands, _ Altar 
Crosses and Can- 
dlesticks, Cruci- 
fixes, etc. 

We hope you 
will remember 
this when you 
need further 
equipment, 
or wish to_ pro- 

vide some memorial for a departed loved 
one. 
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31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 
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archdiocese is bound up with the whole 
efficiency of Church planning. I feel that 
this is the logical and natural center of 
Church life—the heart of our nation’s life. 
There is here the ‘spirit’ that ought to go 
into the whole body. I believe there will 
be some radical change as to administra- 
tion, maybe the doing away with all de- 
partments, but we cannot get along with- 
out some kind of machinery.” 

He cited two “problems” in connection 
with the proposed archdiocese, its relation 
to the diocese of Washington, and its re- 
lation to the Washington Cathedral. “The 
Archbishop’s responsibility,’ he said, 
“ought to be the universal Church and not 
mere diocesan life.” 

“Let the laymen have a real part in 
‘making the program’ of the Church,” 
urged the new rector of St. John’s Church, 
Washington, the Rev. Dr. Oliver J. Hart. 
“T am sick and tired of the ‘hot air’ that 
goes on in Convention, especially in the 
House of Bishops—gassing about a ‘flag 
on a mast-head.’ ” 

“We ought to talk about the Archbishop- 
ric, and not about the Archbishopric of 
Washington,” asserted Dr. C. Ernest 
Smith, rector of St. Thomas’ Church. 
“What do we want him to do? Do we 
want a ‘commercial drummer’? I lived in 
Canterbury for three years under an Arch- 
bishop—and there is nothing in common 
between an Archbishop in the English sense 
and our own Presiding Bishop. Let us be- 
gin and clean house. We lack a method of 
order and system. If the Archbishopric 
will settle that, I am for it.” 


For 1935 


THE 


DESK 
KALENDAR 


25 ets., Postpaid 
The 1935 Desk Kalendar, a con- 


venient guide giving the lessons for. 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and 
the Saints’ Days on the left hand 
page, and providing space for 


writing down daily appointments 
on the right hand page, is ready 
now for general distribution. - 


By request, we issue the Desk 
Kalendar in advance because so 
many clergy have occasion to make 
appointments months in advance. 
If you have not previously used 
the Desk Kalendar, try a copy 
for 1935—you will find it handy, 
a constant reminder of your 
appointments, and a convenient 
booklet showing the colors for the 
day, the lessons, ete. 


od 


Morehouse Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Gorham’s Publishing 
Business Continues 


Plans for Widening Scope of New 
York Business Announced by Suc- 
cessors of Edwin S. Gorham 


EW YorK—Church people are much 
N interested in the plans being made 

by the successors of Edwin S. Gor- 
ham, New York publisher, who died on 
August 27th. Both the publishing business 
and Gorham’s Book Shop will continue to 
issue and to offer all the material for so 
long associated with the name of Gorham. 
Great care will be taken to maintain Mr. 
Gorham’s high standards. But a certain 
expansion is planned, which will include 
the publication of other than Anglo-Cath- 
olic books, though only Church books will 
be considered. The purpose is to make 
the business representative of all schools 
of thought in the Church. 

Mr. Gorham himself suggested last 
January that the business be taken over 
by its present owners, Miss Alice A. Rus- 
sell, who has been with Gorham’s for 25 
years; Phillipp Fey, whose connection ex- 
tends over the past 12 years; and Edward 
J. Schineller, who has been with the busi- 
ness for 33 years. Just a month before Mr. 
Gorham’s death, the final papers were 
signed and the formal transfer made. For 
several years previous to the transfer, Mr. 
Gorham had entrusted to these, his suc- 
cessors, most of the details of the manage- 
ment. 


——_o—- — 
Western Massachusetts Clergy Conference 


Lenox, Mass.—Bishop Thomas of 
Southern Brazil conducted a conference 
on missions for the clergy of Western 
Massachusetts at the Lenox School here 
September 13th to 15th. 
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Pasadena, Calif., Church 
Celebrates 45th Year 


Building Gift of Mrs. A. R. Campbell- 
Johnston in Memory of Husband 


(See cover photo) 

PasADENA, CALIF.—The Church of the 
Angels, Pasadena, is celebrating on the 
feast of St. Michael and All Angels the 
45th anniversary of the consecration in 
1889 of its building. 

The church was built by Mrs. Alexan- 
der Robert Campbell-Johnston in memory 
of her husband, who had been in the British 
colonial service in China, and not only was 
no expense spared in its construction but 
almost daily the work was watched by the 
donor in prayerful devotion, a spirit that 
has pervaded the church ever since. Lo- 
cated in the hills of upper Garvanza, a 
suburb lying between Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, it was named the Church of the 
Angels for the reason that Mrs. Campbell- 
Johnston had strolled fearlessly alone in 
these hills feeling assured of the protection 
of the holy angels. 

The architecture is mainly Norman, the 
plans having been adapted from St. 
Mary’s, Holmbury, near Dorking in Sur- 
rey. The building is of local sandstone 
with interior of dark red brick and red- 
wood. 

A notable feature is the very large and 
beautiful chancel window, made in Lon- 
don, depicting the Resurrection scene. The 
altar and choir stalls are veneered with 
polished olivewood obtained from the old 
San Gabriel Mission grove. The lectern 
is of English bog oak in the form of an 
angel, done in a Belgian carving school. 
Workmen who had shared in the building 
are said to have contributed the money for 
the font which is of Mexican onyx and 
has a Carrara marble angel child seated at 
the base. Surrounding the church is a gar- 


Your Fall Plans Can Include 
A New and Better Parish Paper 


Without Increased Cost 


The PARTLY PRINTED PARISH PAPER usually costs 
less than locally-printed papers, and it is more 
attractive, readable, and effective. That is the tes- 
timony of hundreds of rectors who use it. 


Have you seen it? Will you investigate now? Drop 
a postal card for samples and full information. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY, THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Church Missions House © 


281 Fourth Avenue e@ 


New York 
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den of several acres ornamented with fine 
trees and shrubbery and flowers. 

On the organization of the diocese of 
Los Angeles in 1896 the church became the 
Bishop’s Chapel, and in 1928, when the 
congregation was organized as a parish, 
the Bishop of the diocese was constituted 
the rector with the privilege of appointing 
his vicar. Though there is seating capacity 
for scarcely 150, there are 167 communi- 
cants and 288 baptized members, including 
the large family of the Church Home for 
Children near by. The Rev. Hervey C. 


Parke is vicar. 


RI aa ER 
GHOS ENB Ye oee 
HOUSE OF BISHOPS 


The House of Bishops has chosen Oc- 
tober and Atlantic City for the triennial 
convention of the Episcopal Church and 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall for its home and 
headquarters. 


Make this Church meeting a delight- 
ful vacation. Come and listen to the in- 
spiring business in hand, Then listen to 
Old Ocean as it intones its sonorous 
song of peace—washing business and 
household cares far out to sea, and 
drowning them a thousand fathoms deep. 


Come to Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
where unobtrusive hospitality antici- 
pates your every need—a luxurious bed 
in a quiet, restful room; spacious 
lounges; a delightful library; a white, 
sandy beach at your door; the sun 
decks, where a courteous attendant tucks 
you up in a steamer chair to read, to 
ruminate, or to chat with friends. Su- 
perb food in provoking variety. 


For those who want activity, there is 
golf, a canter along the edge of the surf, 
squash, followed by a sun-bath and a 
brisk rub-down. In the evening there 
are entertainments, concerts, game 
rooms. 


Come for the entire period of the con- 
vention if you can. It will prove a 
memorable holiday. If that is impos- 
sible, come for several days of recrea- 
tion. Make your reservations now. 
Reasonable rates. American and Eu- 
ropean plans. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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American Russians 
Seek Church Peace 


Conference Adopts Resolution in 
Favor of Autonomy; Karlovci 
Synod Disregards Move 


EW YorK—The regular semi-an- 
N nual meeting of the trustees of 

the United Russian Orthodox 
Brotherhoods in America voted for the 
calling of a Church Sobor at the earliest 
possible time for the purpose of establish- 
ing the peace of the Church, the election 
of an ecclesiastical head, and the adoption 
of a status for the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America. 


AUTONOMY FAVORED 
The conference, in session July 22d to 
26th, unanimously adopted a resolution in 
favor of the administrative and legisla- 
tive autonomy of the Church. The text 
of this resolution is as follows: 


“The Russian Orthodox Church in Amer- 
ica shall not break the connection with the 
mother Church, but it must have administra- 
tive and legislative autonomy which will 
make any interference in its inner affairs 
from the outside impossible, especially the 
sending or appointment of bishops and 
clergy.” 


This resolution was transmitted to the 
Sobor of Bishops which met in San Fran- 
cisco shortly after. 

At this Sobor of Bishops, held during 
the early part of August, there were 
present and participated, in addition to 
the bishops who had recognized the juris- 
diction of the late Metropolitan Platon, 
Bishop Tichon as representative of the 
Karlovci Synod and Bishop Adam (North- 
American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Diocese). 


COOPERATION OF BISHOPS URGED 
The Bishops’ Sobor invited Bishop 


Tichon and his colleagues, Joasaf and 
Adam, to unite with the American Church 
and to accept dioceses in it. (Bishop 
Adam had declared during the Sobor that 
he was a Vicar Bishop of Tichon.) Bishop 
Tichon was offered the diocese of New 


Make checks 


payable to 


JOHN J. ROWE 


27SaNV eth. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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York. Bishops Adam and Joasaf were of- 
fered Philadelphia and Montreal respec- 
tively. 

BISHOPS REFUSE TO SUBMIT 


Bishop Tichon replied that everything 
depended on the action of the “Platon 
bishops” who ought to submit themselves 
to the Metropolitan Anthony of Kief, 
head of the Karlovci Synod. The bishops 
declined to submit. Tichon thereupon de- 
clared he could not continue negotiations 
inasmuch as the recognition of the Metro- 
politan Anthony and his Synod were con- 
ditio sine qua non for the peace of the 
Church. 

Bishop Adam replied by stating that he 
would have to consult his clergy. 

The Bishops’ Sobor expressed itself in 
favor of autonomy for the American 
Church because of the situation in Rus- 
sia. The date for the convention of the 
Church (in which clergy and laity are to 
participate) was set for November 20th. 


OPPOSE FOREIGN INTERFERENCE 


Bishop Tichon has sailed for Europe 
in order to attend the Bishops’ Sobor in 
Karlovci, at present in session. A memo- 
randum has been sent to this Sobor in 
which the ecclesiastical situation in Amer- 
ica is described and an endeavor made to 
prove to the Sobor that the best interests 
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of the Church demand non-interference of 
the Karlovci Sobor in American affairs. 

New York officials received information 
September 20th that the Synod of Rus- 
sian Bishops at Karlovei in Jugo-Slavia 
has appointed Bishop Tichon to be Arch- 
bishop of the western part of the United 
States with his see in San Francisco. For 
the eastern part it appointed as Arch- 
bishop the Archimandrite Vitali who for 
the past ten years has been at the Vladi- 
mirovo Monastery in Carpatho-Russia. 
His see city is New York. 

It is said that the followers of the Kar- 
love! group in this country numbers per- 
haps five per cent of the Russian Orthodox 
population. This appointment indicated that 
the Karlovci Synod has decided to ignore 
the plans proposed by the other Russian 
bishops in America and their followers. 


GLASLYN - CHATHAM 


PARK PLACE 
ATLANTIC CITY 


@ A family house for persons of 
discriminating taste. 

® Easy walking distance from 
Convention Hall and Churches. 

@ Ocean view from spacious 
porches. Moderate rates. Quality 
accommodations. Quiet, refined 
environment. 


N. L. Jones, Proprietor. 


Che Living Church 
General Convention Daily 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION IN PICTURES 


One page of each number of THe Livinc CHURCH GENERAL Con- 
VENTION DaIty will be given over to reproductions of photographs of 
Convention scenes, important meetings, and personages. 

This is only one feature of the Darty. Subscribers will receive up-to- 
date, comprehensive, and complete coverage of the Convention in news and 
photography. Rectors and vicars are urged to subscribe for several copies 


for distribution among the lay leaders. 
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Would Extend Status 
Accorded to Quakers 


Group of Clergy and Laity Seeks 
Legislation Aiding Christians 
Conscientiously Unable to Fight 


LEXANDRIA, VA.—Legislation to se- 
A cure the status in time of war now 
accorded Quakers for all Christian 
men conscientiously unable to serve in the 
combatant forces of the United States is 
sought by a group of clergy and laity who 
passed a resolution to this effect at a re- 
cent meeting. The resolution is to be in- 
troduced into General Convention by two 
members of the group. 

Clergymen present included the Rev. 
Dr. W. E. Rollins, dean of the Virginia 
Seminary, the Rev. Dr. Howard C. Rob- 
bins of General Theological Seminary, the 
Rev. Dr. Oliver Hart, the Rev. Arthur 
L. Kinsolving, the Rev. Dr. John W. Su- 
ter, Jr., the Rev. Leslie Glenn, the Rev. 
George Trowbridge, and the Rev. A. C. 
Zabriskie. 

The resolution follows: 


“Whereas the House of Bishops in its Pas- 
toral Letter issued from Davenport stated 
that it is the duty of Christians to put the 
Cross above the flag, and in any conflict 
of loyalties between the nation and the 
Christ unhesitatingly to follow the Christ, 

“And whereas we desire that all Chris- 
tian people, who, sharing these convictions, 
though willing to risk their lives in non- 
combatant service are unwilling for consci- 
ence’ sake to take human life in war and have 
signified their intention by placing themselves 
on record at the national headquarters of 
their respective Churches, be accorded by 
the United States Government the status 
now accorded to members of the Society 
of Friends as respects military service, 

“Be it resolved that a commission of six 
bishops, six presbyters, and six laymen be 
appointed by the Presiding Bishop and the 
President of the House of Deputies to dis- 
charge the following duties: 

“1. Petitioning the Congress of the United 
States for such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to secure the status now accorded mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends for all Chris- 
tian men who, though prepared to risk their 
lives in non-combatant service are prevented 
by their loyalty to the Christ from serving 
in the combatant forces of the United States; 

“2. In the event of such legislation, making 
provision for an accurate register to be kept 
at the offices of the National Council of 
such members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church as are conscientiously unable to 


serve in the combatant forces of the United 
States.” 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


New Belmont Hotel 


Directly on the Boardwalk 
Between South Carolina and Tennessee 
One Block From House of Bishops 


TWO PERSONS: 


Bath, $4.00, $5.00, or $6.00 per Day 
Running Water, $3.00 or $4.00 per Day 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
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Bishop of Milwaukee Gives 
Special Form of Service 
For Reception into Church 


MitwauKEE—The Bishop of Milwau- 
kee has requested the clergy of his diocese 
to discontinue the practice of presenting 
to him for reception into the Church 
“those who have already had episcopal 
Confirmation, Roman, Greek, or Swedish 
Lutheran.” Instead he has set forth a spe- 
cial form of service to be used by the 
priest, containing the general confession 
and absolution, a declaration that the can- 
didate has been duly baptized and “con- 
firmed by the laying on of hands of a 
bishop in the Church of God,” and declara- 
tions of conformity and faith. In sending 
this service to the clergy, Bishop Ivins 
states: “For the admission to full member- 
ship in this Church of such people there is 
not required the service of a bishop. The 
pastor of the congregation is fully com- 
petent to do all that is necessary.” 


—@—_——_ 


450 Women and Children Guests 
at Scranton, Pa., Church’s Home 


ScrANTON, Pa.—St. Luke’s Church, the 
Rey. Dr. Robert P. Kreitler, rector, closed 
the 42d season of its summer home in 
the Pocono Mountains September Ist. 
During the summer 450 women and chil- 
dren enjoyed outings of 10 or more days, 
according to the need for longer periods 
of convalescence. The St. Luke’s Summer 
Home is situated at Mountain Home, near 
Cresco. 

It has become an established custom in 
June of each year to open the home’s 
first period with a group of great-grand- 
mothers, grandmothers, and _ mothers. 
Thirty-four were in this initial group. 


cna Perfect 


Convention Center 


Few, if any, seashore hotels offer 
the ideal facilities for handling a 
convention found in the Ritz-Carl- 
ton. No convention is too large or 
too small for this favorite meeting 
place, the scene of so many national 
affairs. The social, as well as the 
business end, is handled efficiently 
by skilled experts. Special conven- 
tion rates . . the fullest codpera- 
tion in circularizing your member- 
ship, even should it reach into the 
thousands, And for your vacation, 
be it for a month, a week, or merely 
a week-end, nothing surpasses the 
' world-famous luxury of the Ritz- 
Carlton. And it’s so reasonable. 
FROM $5 DAILY SINGLE 


THE FROM $8 DAILY DOUBLE 
Special Weekly Rates 


RITZ - CARLTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 


National Hotel Management Co., Inc, 
Ralph Hitz, President. Now 8 Hotels 
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The Society of Saint John 
the Evangelist 


Colloquies and Prayers for Holy 
Communion 


From the writings of the Reverend Father 
Ricuarp Mevux Benson, S.S.J.E. 


Reflections and considerations upon the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion, drawn from the 
writings of a master of the spiritual life. They 
will be found exceptionally useful as material 
for meditation. The book is compiled by Father 
Pulley, S.S.J.E., and contains a Foreword by 
Father O’Brien, S.S.J.E., Superior General. 

5 x 6% inches. 59 pages. Cloth, $1.00 


The Cowley Fathers 


The object of this brochure is to give informa- 
tion to the many who make inquiries as to the 
history, object, and aim of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist, commonly known as the 
Cowley Fathers, and to explain briefly some- 
thing of the work and duties of a Religious 
in the Society. Printed on antique paper, 
with twenty-nine half-tone illustrations. 
Price, 25 cts. 


A Book of Prayers for All 
Churchmen 


This little Manual of simple prayers for 
morning and evening, for Confession and Com- 
munion, was originally compiled by Father 
Field, S.S.J.E., and has passed through many 
editions. This new edition has been brought 
into conformity with the 1928 Revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer. Recommended for 
distribution to confirmation classes. 

Heavy manila covers, 15 cents 


Bible Readings for the Year 


A comprehensive lectionary suggested for those 
who would like to read the entire Old Testa- 
ment, Apocrypha, and New Testament through 
in the course of the year, without reference 
to the ecclesiastical seasons. 4 x 614 inches, 
to fit the average Bible. 


Paper, 10 cts. 


What Mean Ye? A Guide to 
High Mass 
An explanation in simple terms of the cere- 


monies and prayers of a solemn celebration 
of the Hcly Mysteries. 


Paper, 5 cts. 
Postage additional 


Order from the 


Secretary of Publications 
980 Memorial Drive 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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T MRecrology + 


“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


C. H. BOYNTON, PRIEST 


NEw YorK—The Rev. Dr. Charles 
Homer Boynton died in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital September 21st, after a brief ill- 
ness. A Requiem was said in the Chapel 
of the Intercession in Trinity parish Sep- 
tember 24th. The Rev. Dr. Frederic S. 
Fleming, rector of Trinity parish, was the 
celebrant. Assisting him were the Rev. 
Dr. Hughell Fosbroke, dean of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, the Very Rev. 
Dr. Milo H. Gates, dean of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, and the Rev. 
Dr. Wallace J. Gardner, vicar of the 
Chapel of the Intercession. The funeral 
service was held in St. Michael’s Church, 
Geneseo, N. Y., the rector, the Rev. 
J. W. D. Cooper, officiating. Interment 
was in Geneseo. 

Dr. Boynton was born in Lake Side, 
N. Y., the son of Lorenzo Robinson and 
Harriet Northrup Boynton. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Rochester in 
1880, and from the General Theological 
Seminary in 1889, in which year he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
from the seminary, and the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from New York Uni- 
versity. In 1922, he was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity by 
the University of the South. He was made 
deacon in 1889 and ordained priest in 
1890. He was married in 1882 to Miss 
Frances H. Cogswell, of Rochester, N. Y. 

After serving a year as curate at Christ 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., Dr. Boynton 
became rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
Geneseo, N. Y., his only parish. He re- 
mained from 1890 to 1909, when he came 
to the General Theological Seminary as 
professor of Homiletics, a chair he filled 
until his retirement in 1929, when he 
reached the age limit. Desiring to con- 
tinue active in the ministry, he became 
one of the assistant ministers at the Chapel 
of the Intercession. He had returned to 
his duties shortly before his last illness. 

Dr. Boynton was interested in the Near 
East and made several journeys to that 
part of the world. In 1919 and again in 
1923, he was sent as Commissioner for 
the Church to Turkey and Armenia. In 
1926 he was sent to the Far East. His 
other great interest was religious educa- 
tion. From 1913 to 1925 he was chairman 
of the New York and New Jersey provin- 
cial Commission on Religious Education, 
and a member of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the National Coun- 
cil. He gave courses at many of the sum- 
mer conferences. 

Dr. Boynton is survived by his widow, 
three children, James Breck Boynton, of 
Englewood, N. J., the Rev. Charles Fran- 
cis Boynton, of Arden, N. C., and Mrs. 
Eversley Stuart Ferris,’ of Lockport, 
N. Y., formerly director of Hooker School 
in Mexico; and three grandchildren, 
Shirley, Beverley, and John Boynton. 
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A. W. CHEATHAM, PRIEST 


PirrsBurRGH, Pa.—The Rev. Adolphus 
Whitfield Cheatham, locum tenens at St. 
Peter’s Church here, died September 12th. 

He was born in Henderson, N. C., Sep- 
tember 1, 1870, received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree at Davidson College in 1890, 
and graduated from Princeton Seminary 
in 1893. He was ordained deacon in 1894 
and priest in 1895. He married Miss Vera 
May Revell in 1912. She survives him. 

The funeral service was held at St. 
Peter’s Church September 13th. Burial was 
in North Carolina. 

a 
B. TALBOT ROGERS, PRIEST 


New Yorx—The Rey. Dr. B. Talbot 
Rogers died September 21st, at the home 
of his son, Henry Mead Rogers, Ham- 
burg, N. Y. He was in his 70th year. 

A Requiem was said in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, September 22d, 
the Very Rev. Dr. Milo H. Gates, dean 
of the Cathedral, being the celebrant. At 
the same hour, a Requiem was said in 
Trinity Church, Hamburg, the rector, the 
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Rev. Paul B. Hoffman, officiating. Bishop 
Manning of New York returned from 
Maine in time to be present at the Ca- 
thedral service, which was attended by all 
the Cathedral clergy, and the two suf- 
fragans. The funeral service was held in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Bishop Weller (retired) officiated, as- 
sisted by the diocesan, Bishop Sturtevant. 
Interment was in Rienzi Cemetery. 

Dr. Rogers was born in Rockland, 
Mich., in 1865, the son of Benjamin Tal- 
bot and Sarah Louise Johnson Rogers. 
He graduated from Lawrence University 


; in 1896 and from Nashotah House in 1889. 


In that same year, he received the degree 
of Master of Arts from Lawrence. He 
was made deacon and ordained priest dur- 
ing the course of the year. 

Dr. Rogers was rector of St. James’ 
Church, Manitowoc, Wis., from 1889 to 
1893. From 1893 to 1916 he was warden 
of Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, and canon 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. From 1916 to 
1919, he was warden of Racine College, 
Racine. He resigned to become _ profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History in the De 


Church Serbices 


ILLINOIS 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. Wirtzi1am Brewster Srosxorr, Rector 
Sunday Masses 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrey FAaTHErs 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Evening Prayer, 7:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 7, Thurs. and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


NEW JERSEY 


All Saints’ Church, Atlantic City 
8 So. Chelsea Avenue 
Rey. Lansinc G. Putman, Rector 
Sundays, 7:30 and 10:45 a.m., and 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Holy Days. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th Street 
New York City 
Sundays: Holy Communion, 8, Morning Prayer, 
10. Holy Communion and Sermon, 11. Evening 
Prayer and Sermon, 4. Week-days: Holy Com- 
munion, 7:30 (Saints’ Days, 10). Morning Prayer, 
9. Evening Prayer, 5. Organ Recital, Saturdays, 

4:30. 
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Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 

46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 

(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rev. Granvitte M. Wiruziams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 9, and 11 (High Mass). 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Gontessions sock hurs: 5 esate .2'230,),) 8. 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. H. Percy Sitver, S.T.D., Rector 

Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m. 


Corpus Christi Church, New York 
221 West 69th Street 
7th Avenue Subway to 72d Street 
Rev. Lawson Carter Ricu, Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10:30, 11; 8, Benediction. 
Week-days: 7, 5. Also Wed. and Fri., 8 p.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 8-9 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 

Park Avenye and 51st Street 
Rey. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 

8 a.m., Holy Communion. 

9:30 a.m., Junior Congregation. 

11 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 

Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 

10:30 a.m. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8 a.m.—Holy Communion. 
11 a.m.—Morning Prayer and Sermon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30. 

High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 P.M. ” 
ipphys 7 W, WAeSsOE breclk Sp 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Arcuiz I. Drake, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30 and 11:00 (Sung Mass 
and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. Thurs., 6:45 and 9: 30. 
Confessicns: Saturdays, 4:30-5:15, 7:15-8:15. 
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Lancey Divinity School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Other appointments that he held were 
the rectorship of St. Luke’s Church, 
Brockport, N. Y., and that of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Sudbury, Pa. During the 
past three years, Dr. Rogers had been 
on the staff of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine and Bishop Manning’s chaplain. 

The great interest of Dr. Rogers’ life 
was the effort being made to bring about 
the reunion of Christendom. He was as- 
sociated with Bishop Brent from the first 
in the work connected with the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. He served 
on several committees, and in 1927 was 
one of the delegates from America to the 
conference at Lausanne. He was deputy 
to nine meetings of the General Conven- 
tion. 

Throughout his ministry, Dr. Rogers 
contributed to both the Church and the 
secular press, and was instrumental in the 
inauguration of the Church Literature 
Foundation. He was especially learned 
in Church history and polity. A devoted 
friend of Bishop Grafton, he edited the 
Bishop’s works after his death. 

In 1889, Dr. Rogers married Miss Nel- 
lie Lum Mead, who died in 1927. Two 
sons survive him: Benjamin ‘Talbot 
Rogers, and Henry Mead Rogers, of Buf- 
falo; and a daughter, Mrs. Stanford 
Barrett, of Los Angeles, Calif. Also five 
grandchildren, a brother, and four sisters. 

= 


MISS TERESA CUBRIA 


Montrosz, Pa.—Miss Teresa Cubria, 
for many years identified with All Saints’ 
School, Guantanamo, Cuba, died after a 
long illness September Ist at the home of 
Miss S. W. Ashhurst here. 

Miss Cubria with her two sisters en- 
tered All Saints’ School in childhood, and 
after graduation remained in the school, 
first as a helper, and then as a teacher 
and assistant to Miss R. Ashhurst, prin- 
cipal. 

Upon the return to the United States 
of Miss Ashhurst, in 1932, Miss Cubria 
and her younger sister made their homes 
with her at Montrose. 

The offices of the Church were said at 
the house, by the Rev. Wallace E. Good- 
fellow, assisted by the Rev. Elliston J. 


Perot. Interment was at Montrose. 
ih se 


MRS. W. W. WILSON 


Cuicaco—Mrs. Irene Mayhew Wilson, 
83 years old, widow of the Rev. Dr. 
William White Wilson, and mother of 
Bishop Wilson of Eau Claire, died Sep- 
tember 22d. She had been in failing health 
for some time. 

Mrs. Wilson was born in Utica, N. Y. 
For many years she was one of the na- 
tional leaders of the Daughters of the 
King. Her home was in Chicago, where 
she lived with her youngest daughter, Mrs. 
Walter D. Corning. Another daughter 
is Deaconess Grace E. Wilson, of Chase 
House, Chicago. She had three sons and 
four daughters, all living except the eldest 
son. Dr. Wilson was rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Chicago, for 23 years. He died 
in 1912. 

The burial was from St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, September 24th, with the Rev. 
Dr. George H. Thomas, rector, and Bishop 
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Wilson officiating. Burial was in Mount 
Hope cemetery, Chicago. 

Bishop Wilson dedicated to her his pop- 
ular book, What a Churchman Ought to 
Know. 

——-o——_ 


FRED A. SEEBER 
Water_oo, Wis.—Fred A Seeber, 


prominent resident of Waterloo and fa- 
ther-in-law of Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee, 
died September 15th. The funeral service 
was held here September 18th. 

Mr. Seeber was an organizer and for- 
mer president of the Farmers & Merchants 
bank here, a former alderman, and mayor. 

Besides Mrs. Ivins, the survivors are 
Mr. Seeber’s widow and his two brothers, 
George K. of Minocqua, Wis., and Claude 
V. of Houghton, Mich. 


+ 


Chelsea Church in Congress Survey 


New YorK—St. Peter’s Church, in the 
Chelsea region, has been included in the 
Historic Buildings Survey ordered by Con- 
gress at its last session. A complete study 
of the building, with full plans, has been 
made by government architects and filed 
in Washington. The rector of St. Peter’s 
is the Rev. R. A. D. Beaty. 


Classified Advertising 
RATES 


a. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 20 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


b. Resolutions and Memorials, 344 cts. per 
word, including one-line heading. | 


c. All other classifications, 344 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
4% cts. per word including box number 
and address when keyed in our care to be 
forwarded by us. 


d. Minimum price, $1.00. 


e. No time, space, or cash discounts cn classi- 
fied advertising. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcarer’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, Bergen 

Co., New Jersey. Sisters or St. Joun Baprisr. 
For women recovering from acute illness or for 
rest. j 
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FOR RENT 
WIDOW HAVING furnished heated modern 
home, nine rooms, garage, attractive grounds, 


near parish church, depot: Staatsburg, Town Hyde 
Park, New York, wishes to hear from couple, 
or lady desiring to share same. Independent 
housekeeping. References. Address: H-257, Tue 
Livinc Cuurcnu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church Literature by 
mail, Return postage the only expense. For cata- 
log and other information address Lenpinc Li- 
BRARY, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE LINEN, 90 cts. to $3.10 per yard for all 

Church uses. Transfer designs for embroidery, 
25 cts. per set. Samples, etc. Mary Fawcett Co., 
812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


GOTHIC VESTMENTS, hand-made, inexpensive, 

individually designed. Also stoles. Sent on ap- 
proval. Sr. CuristopHer’s Guirp, 23 Christopher 
St., New York. Chelsea 2-7941. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFUL 17TH CENTURY CHALICE, 
silver with gold lining, $45.00. Roserr Ros- 
Bins, 859 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NOTICE 


THE 1934 GENERAL CONVENTION, Atlan- 
_ tic City, N. J., October 10-26. Please apply for 
information to Recinatp R. Berxnapr, Diocesan 


Director, General Convention Committee, Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


POSITION OFFERED 


Miscellaneous 


CHURCH WORKERS, or others desiring to 
_ increase their income, wanted as representa- 
tives of Tue Livinc Cuurcn. Liberal commis- 
sion for new subscriptions. Write for further 
information and supplies. THe Livinc Cuurcn, 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST, Churchman, best 
American and European training, now  serying 

denominational parish, wishes return to Church, 

preferably in metropolitan parish. G-258, Tuer 

Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 

ee ee ee eee 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER available. 

Single. Conservatory graduate. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, H-254, Tue Livinc Cuurcu 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; j 


ORGANIST, CHOIRMASTER, accustomed to 
_ boy and mixed choirs, recitalist, conductor, de- 
sires dss ieee) thoroughly efficient. Mod- 
ern organ desired. Address, G-111, T 

Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. ane 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sister in CHarGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


If you don’t find just what 
you want listed in this depart- 
ment write our Information 
Bureau, or insert a Want Ad 
of your own. 
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Bishop of Aberdeen 
Has Full Schedule 


Many Engagements Made in Connec- 
tion With Visit to United States 
for Seabury Celebration 


EW YoRK—The Rt. Rev. Frederic 
N Llewellyn Deane, Lord Bishop of 

Aberdeen and Orkney in the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland, arrives in the 
United States on October 14th to fill a 
number of engagements marking the 150th 
anniversary of Bishop Seabury’s consecra- 
tion on November 14, 1784. 

The Rev. Dr. E. Clowes Chorley of 
Garrison, New York, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of Bishop Deane’s 
schedule. In New York the Bishop will 
be the guest of Judge Seabury, great-great- 
grandson of the first American Bishop. 
Bishop Deane returns to Scotland Decem- 
ber Ist. 


TO ATTEND GENERAL CONVENTION 

Chief among Bishop Deane’s appoint- 
ments is his presentation to General Con- 
vention at a joint session on October 16th 
when he is officially welcomed as the suc- 
cessor of Bishop Seabury’s consecrators. 

On Sunday, October 21st, he will be 
present when the Presiding Bishop cele- 
brates the Holy Communion at the Church 
of the Ascension, Atlantic City, as a ser- 
vice of thanksgiving for the gift of the 
episcopate to the Church in America. Later 
services of this day will reflect the same 
event. 

Bishop Seabury’s first charge after his 
ordination in 1753, 30 years before he be- 
came Bishop, was at Christ Church, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Bishop Deane 
preaches there the evening of October 
21st. 

Other Sunday preaching engagements in- 
clude: the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, on the morning of October 
28th; the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., that af- 
ternoon (Long Island was the field of 
Bishop Seabury’s earliest Church work, as 
a lay missionary of the S. P. G.) ; Trinity 
Church, New York, November 4th, at 11 
A.M.; Emmanuel Church and St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Boston, the morning and afternoon 
of November 11th; Cathedral of St. John, 
Providence, November 18th; and St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York, No- 
vember 25th. 


BISHOP TO BROADCAST 


Of interest to the largest number of 
people is the following appointment: 
Bishop Deane will broadcast from New 
York at 10 a.m. Eastern Standard Time 
on Sunday, November 4th, just preceding 
his service at Trinity Church. This is the 
second broadcast in the Episcopal Church 
of the Air series for this season. 

The actual anniversary of Bishop Sea- 
bury’s consecration, November 14th, is to 
be observed in New Haven, with an early 
celebration of the Holy Communion. At 
a later gathering Bishop Deane makes an 

- historical address. 
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Bishop of Toronto 


New Canadian Primate 
(Continued from page 399) 


have been reached. Up to this time a Pri- 
mate could only be chosen from one of the 
four Metropolitans. It has been felt that 
the leader of the Church, who must of 
necessity do a great deal of traveling, 
should be a younger man. According to the 
canon as revised, all diocesan bishops of 
the Church of England in Canada holding 
jurisdiction in Canada who are members 
of the Upper House of the Synod are now 
eligible. The Primate is elected by the 
General Synod acting through an Electoral 
College. 

In the report of the General Secretary 
of the Missionary Society, Canon Gould 
recommended that a Canadian succeed the 
Rt. Rev. W. C. White as Bishop of the 
Canadian diocese in Honan, China. But 
Bishop White, who was called on for his 
opinion, expressed the conviction that the 
election of a bishop should be left to the 
Church in China, and that it should be 
free to elect a native diocesan if so de- 
sired. Bishop White, who has just recently 
retired from Honan, pleaded with such 
earnestness that Canon Gould withdrew 
his motion, allowing Bishop White’s 
amendment to pass as the unanimous wish 
of the Synod. The same liberty was granted 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


California 


ioeeslonOP-SeoCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
equipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 

Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


New York 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT ST. GABRIEL 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the care of the 
College preparatory and general courses. New 
modern fireproof building. Extensive recreation 
grounds. Separate attention given to young chil- 
dren. For catalog address The Sister Superior. 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Geneva, New York 
Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 
Liberal Arts course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S. : 
For catalog and information address 
Faye Huntington Klyver, Ph.D., Dean 


Sisters of Saint Mary. 


North Carolina 


THE VALLE CRUCIS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Diocese of Western North Carolina. Beautiful and healthful 
situation in the mountains. Arts and Crafts, Music, Domestic 
Science, Nature Study and College Preparatory Courses. 

Scholarships offered to girls of ability. Regular fee $500.00. 
Scholarship fee for 1934-35, $250.00. Apply to MRS. EMILY 
TOLL HOPKINS, Valle Crucis, North Carolina. 
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in the case of the Canadian diocese of 
Mid-Japan. 

The new canon will now allow the syn- 
ods in these dioceses to elect their own 
diocesans. 

‘The meetings were held in the Victoria 
Hall of McGill University. 

A deputation from the United Church 
of Canada was received the afternoon of 
September 17th. 


———@———— 


Quiet Day in North Texas 


AMARILLO, TEx.—Bishop Seaman and 
the clergy of North Texas had a quiet day 
at the episcopal residence here September 
4th. It was followed in the evening by 
the semi-annual meeting of the district 
executive committee. 

The conference was begun by Bishop 
Seaman with a meditation. Each clergyman 
presented some phase of pastoral oppor- 
tunity and responsibility, followed by a 
round-table discussion. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


New York 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 

A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 

Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 
Fee—$250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


TRINITY SCHOOL 


139 WEST 91st STREET, New York 
FOUNDED 1709 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools 
Prepares for All Colleges—226th Year 
A few places are still open 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Massachusetts 


‘THE EpiscopAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


New York 


Che General Cheological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square New York City 


Virginia 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Address THE DEAN 
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1935 
More—or Less Difficult ? 


Bishop Binsted of Tohoku and acting director of 
St. Luke’s International Medical Center pictures 
present difficulties and the outlook for 1935. 


HE CHURCH’S FAILURE to arise to the present emergency is having a most de- 

pressing effect upon the whole Missionary Staff in Tohoku, as it must be having 

upon all others in the Mission Field. I, myself, feel much like an army officer must 
feel in the time of war when, for lack of support from the home base, he is called upon 
to retreat before the enemy and to give up positions which have only been won after 
great expenditure of lives and money. The present uncertainty as to the whole future of 
Mission Work is completely undermining the morale of the entire Mission Staff, and 
this in turn is reacting upon our (national) co-workers. With the collapse of the morale, 
all enthusiasm and optimism vanishes, and this, at best, is hard for a minority Chris- 
tian community to maintain in the face of an overwhelming non-Christian people. AlI- 
ready articles are appearing from time to time in the secular press . .. . to the effect 
that the Christian Churches abroad are declining and, therefore, about to withdraw from 
the Mission Field. This, we know, is an exaggerated statement. However, today every 
failure of the Christian Church at home which receives newspaper publicity is im- 
mediately copied in the local press of the Orient, and makes an added difficulty for the 


missionary and his native co-workers to overcome. 


“If the present budget . . . is cut any further, the consequences for our entire 


work will be terrible.” 


The Size of the Missionary Budget 
Is controlled by the amount of Pledges made in 1934. 


THE EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


Sunday, November 25, to Sunday, December 9, 1934 
r 


Apply for needed literature to your diocesan Field Department or to 


FIELD DEPARTMENT OFS DHE VNAGT LOWE COUN Cite 
Church Missions House ese 281 Fourth Avenue 3 New York, N. Y. 


